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PREPATOltY EOTE 


The following pages embody a course of lectures on Indian 
culture and ils influence abroad, delivered early in 1938 by 
Dr. P. W. Thomas of Oxford as a Ecader oi the Calcutta 
University. Owing unfortunately to recent developments in the 
international situation, the fuithor had hardly any opportunity of 
correcting the pioofs as thoroughly as he would have done under 
normal ciicumstuncos. A ccitain amount of W’ork bad to be done 
on the spot, and J had to undertake it at the request of the 
authorities responsible for the publication of the lectures, 
l^eodless to say that tlic amiMIpa is only an illuslralion of the 
well-known adage maclhv-ahhdve (judam, The undersigned 
craves the indulgeuco of readers for errors that might have crept 
into the text. 


Department of Ancient 
Indian Historv and Cultukb, 
Calcutta University. 

The 25th August, 1942. 


Dines Chandra Sircar 




INDIANISM AND ITS EXPANSION 

I : Generalities 

It will not bo expected, I think, by those of you who arc 
acquainted with the circumstances in which those lectures have 
been prepared, that they "will beat a character of novelty and serious 
research. Many of you have personal experience of the long 
labour and concentration wdiich in the domain of Indology, after 
the labours ol generations of able scholars, is requisite for the 
CBtablishmenl of even a single new fact. And the extended 
area embraced by the title of the lectures will have warned you 
that what they envisage is a general survey. Should any 
original points emerge, that would be all to the good. But in 
any case it is sometimes not unprofitable to review broadly what 
one has studied in detail. Many scholars who have toiled 
laboriously through, let us say, the text of the Rg-Veda or 
Maha-Bharata, might nevertheless obtain new lights from a 
tranquil perusal of some translation. General conceptions, if 
they are true, are not less true thau particular observa- 
• tions ; and they have this advantage, that they tend to illuminate 
the .particulars and help to order them in the memory. I hope 
at least that we may find some satisfaction in contemplating 
succinctly as a whole the wide developments of Sanskrit litera- 
ture’ In this first lecture we shall be occupied only with 
generalities. 

It is a familiar fact that the history of India, like that of 
China, has been indented by conqilest from without. Under Cyrus 
and Darius the Achaemenid kingdom seems to have been master 
of a part of the Punjab, as well as of all the countries west of the 
Indus. As a successor of the Persians, Alexander huade his 
invasion in the year 326 B.C., V'J ^ 
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suceessora governed or coiitrollod moat of the Punjab anil 
the Indus provinces as far as Sind. In tlic oaily part ol 
the second century B.C. the Bactrian Gieckb coiniuoiieod 
invasions, culminating in the kingdom of Menander, who about 
the middle of that century ruled from his capital Sagala perhaps 
as far east as Mathura. Without an interval the Greeks nere 
succeeded by the Sakas, Pablavas, and Kusanas, of whom the 
first-named remained masters of Malwa and Western India until 
about 390 A.B., while the last were probably replaced in the 
Punjab during part ol the third ard fonith centuries A T). by 
the Persian Sassauians. Towards Ibo end of the fifth century 
the empire of the Guptas lost to the Hunas for a period of about 
60 years the more western portions of Tlindnstan ; and for a 
longer period Kashmir and the Himalayan provinces to its east 
were, under Hu^ia rulers, a menace to Hindu kingdoins, Miirly 
in the eighth century the Musalnians took })ORscssion of the 
provinop of Sind, and they came into conflict with the Oaliikya 
and Raistrnkuta kingdoms of Gujarat. In JOOO A.l). commenced 
the invasions of the Indus coiintiies by the Tmks of Glia/ni ,* 
and this was the first stage of an Islamic conquest which did not 
come to a pause without overthrowing the most easterly Hindu 
kingdom, that of the Bengal Senas (c. 1199 A.D.), and the last 
powerful southern kingdom, that of Vijayanagar (1665 A.U.). 
The Portuguese, Dutch, English and French may be said, if wc " 
neglect the Marathas and Sikhs, to have contended in the main 
not with a Hindu, but with a Muhammadan, India. 

In regard to the earlier conquests we are apt to overlook 
the fact that generally the greater part of what we call India was 
beyond their range and the south, in particular, w'as untouched 
by them. This applies to all the predecessors of the Musaliuans, 
except that the dominions of the Sakas embraced during a 
considerable period some portion of the Deccan ; and in the cn&c 
of the Musalmaiis, even, it applies to all the predecessors of 
'Ala-ud-Din. Outside the actual domiuions,of those foreigners 
Jthe continuity of Hindu ei/ture may have been little affected by 



lilit'ir prysciioo in India. Bui there ia also another factor which 
I’oiulers it intelligible that the foreign coiiqiiestb should not have 
made epochs in Indian history. That ia the iinpenclrahility and 
roactivenesa of the Indian culture itsell. Far from importing 
serious modification into Indian life, we sco the ■ foreigners 
inanifebting phenomena of Indianization. The Greek Menander 
is described as interesting himself in Buddhist philosophy ; and 
about 100 B.C. a person of Greek name dedicates a pillar in 
honour of Vaaiuleva as a follower of the Bbfigavata religion. 
The Sakas and Kiisanas adopt Indian titles, inaugurate Buddhist 
foundations and in other ways show the influence of their 
surroundings. The Musalmans during Iheir long domination 
do not fail to alfect the administrative system and the art 
history and they even evoke new religious movements. In one 
way or another they cllect extensive conversions. In all but 
minor iiiatlors they are protected from modification of their own 
religious and social systems by their solidarity willi tho world 
of Islam outside. But the decay of the Musalman supremacy 
finds the Hindu views of life and rcligioni and their social system 
practically unmodified ; and the spirit of the Eajput kingdoms 
and the admiuistralivo system of the Marnthas are practically 
what they would have been if the Musalman domination had 
never taken place. How different is the situation of Persia 1 
The rather parallel case of China suggests that the mere 
• magnitude of the tivo great countries may have been the con- 
trolling circurabtaiice. The great popiilousncss of India has 
been’ attested from early times : it impressed the Greeks and is 
evident from the details which they give of the aeveial kingdoms. 
The -mass may have been too great to be noticeably moved by 
the relatively slender forces which were brought to bear upon it. 
It might further be suggested that the invaders, though their 
initial impetus and the incurable, dissension of the Indian states 
may have sulTiced for a first conquest, were for the most part 
without a reserve in their rear from which they might have 
derived continuousjL'einfDrcement. This was obviously the case 
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with tho Greeks and Sakas and Palilavas, whose l)aHC was eiil 
away by the supervention ol the Kusanas ; and perhaps tho 
longer persistence of Saka rule in western India may have been: 
due in the main to tho proximity of a source of supply in the 
Saka realm of Seistan. It may be pointed out, further, that 
the relative success and duration of Musalman rule was condi- 
tioned, no doubt, by the circumstance that the Afghans, Turks, 
Mughals who succeeded each other had this much in common 
that, despite their racial differences, they were successive waves 
of Islam. Even in the case of the Aryans, the first historical 
invaders ot India, where probably they encountered a civilization 
more advanced than their own, wo may plausibly suppose that 
during a long period they received constant reinforcement from 
Aryan tribes inhabiting the trans-Indus countries. 

To a certain extent it seems undeniable that these (oreigii 
invasions do constitute periods in tho history of India. U 
cannot but make a serious difference to the psychology and 
development of any people, if the supreme authority is wioldod 
by rulers who do not participate in its general outlook and arc 
not intimately affected by its sentiments. In such cases, men of 
ability may nevertheless come fo the front and hold positions of 
prominence and authority in the State ; but they can do so only 
by an attitude of accommodation, accepting hypothetically tho 
guiding principles of the ruling power and repressing their own 
instinctive tendencies and reactions. This may be a good thing * 
for many, or most, of us ; and we may remark that it occurs not 
only in case of conquest, but also in case of any extensive 
penetration, suqh as it isi3?afj|ie!r yrtfii^l^^^videnced in^jfc Wpjld. 
We all sympathise with th4 'when 

bis city was paying the bWifiing more 

cosmopolitan flatiofial a®,4 as a 

true-born 

city of the Seventel#TOfe»;m#^ihh^ilMet|: 

clever foreigner aha/ ' 

^ I cannot endure/ ne exi^lri|Sf. 
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senliiueiit was expresbcd in the very age when on the fringe of 
llic empire the Hebrew Christian St. Paul successfully appealed 
from the jurisdiction of a local tribunal on the ground of being a 
statutory Eoman citizen. To a certain extent a similar feeling 
may occur without any foreign penetration at all, when in 
changing times the older people see their ways of life, their 
philosophy, their outlook make no longer any appeal to a new 
generation. But foreign domination not only depresses the old, 
but also baffles and discourages the young. Only if the new 
generations derive a substantial benefit from the changed condi- ^ 
tions and feel themselves uplifted and emancipated from the old 
can the natural sense of depression be lost in a new optimism. 

It may be doubted whether in the past the Hindus ever had 
the feeling of any superiority in foi-eign invaders or conquerors 
beyond that of possibly temporary material power. And we 
may even doubt whether m cases where movements from within 
attained to popularity and prominence the conviotionB of the 
orthodox, as distinguished from their influence, suslained a 
shock. Fixity of conviction and persistence of the old in a 
changed milieu are indeed no monopoly of India : ask yourselves, 
for instance, how far the Eoman Catholic Church is prepared to 
iccognizc any progress m truth or method in the Protestant 
communities which broke away from it. But India has witness- 
ed such phenomena as the extinction of Buddhism after more 
than a thousand years of prominent activity ; and it can still count 
among its devout persons, though in singularly reduced numbers, 
as' compared with even a century ago, those who with minute 
exactness carry out rituals which have had no non-professional 
appeal since the Vedio age. ^ 

In recent times it has often been pointed out that Hinduism 
has shown a remarkable power of absorbing originally alien 
elements and that this has applied not only to less civilized 
peoples within its range and to unorthodox enclaves formed in 
its own body, but also to influences from outside, Keshub 
Ohunder Seh was perhaf>s the first to greet with enthusiasm 
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ti’oul a Hindu point ol Vle^v the fainiliariziug oi India with 
Christian religious sentiments and Avith the person ol Christ ; 
but he was not the last to contemplate such a development as an 
incorporation of Ohristiauity into the wider scope of Hinduism. 

In these circumstances, and considering the quick absorp- 
tion of most of the conquerors, as well as the limited range ol 
their conquests, it seems reasonable to question whether any 
distinctions of periods based upon them have significance, except 
us a framework for political history and chronology. Possibly 
they may connote hardly any eliect upon the social life or general 
mentality ; and we are inclined to ask whether essentially there 
are any periods at all. It has sometimes been suggested that in 
the early Vedic age the constitution of society may have been 
already not so very different from what it was in the time ol 
Buddha ; aud ive know with what plausibility a Siya-like figure, 
adoration oi the ox aud i/offc(-praeUoe, have been recognised in the 
trouvailles of the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 

There is indeed one distinction of periods which from vciy 
early time.s has been recognized in India, namely that between 
the present Kali age and earlier, more virtuous, times ; and in 
literature the distinction coincides move or less with that drawn 
between the Smti, or revelation, literature and the Smrfi, or 
literature of human authorship, and approximately, again, with 
the distinction adopted by European writers between tbe Vcdic 
and post-Vedic, or Sanskrit, literature. That in the Vedic 
mentality itself aud in its literature there are well-marked stages 
is obvious j and olear views m regard to it have prevailed sirice 
the lines were first laid down in Max Muller's fundamental work 
on Sanskrit literature. It is, of course, equally obvious that -m 
the development of particular disciplines, for instance, philosophy 
and logic, literary theory, law, mathematics and astronomy, 
medicine and so forth, literary stales and gem'aS) definite stages 
of progress can be made out ; but can we so adjust any of these 
as to elicit any genial changes of outlook which can be brought 
into connection with chronology ? 
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It may, perhaps, at the risk of saying nothing new and at 
the same time indulging in an empty schematism, be suggested 
that there are really thiee main periods in the hi^vtory ol Indian 
mentality, namely — 

1. The Vedic, or Aryan, peiiod, which witnessed the crea- 

tion ol the Indian man. 

2. The period of ruatiirily and organization. 

3. The posl-fiamkara or Vedanta peiiod. 

In the first of these the Aryan was, no doiilit, alisorbiug 
influences from his milieu : in the second he stood firm in his 
genera] outlook on life, but might, had he encountered outside 
his sphere any conceptions transcending his own, have been 
amenable to tlieai, while within his system lie was engaged in a 
multifarious discussion of conflicting views : in the third he 
may be said to have become absolutely impervious to intellectual 
influence from outside in the possession of an all-absorbing, 
all-embracing, all-denying philosophy which satisfied him com- 
pletely. 

A question may however be raised as to the value of any 
such classifications. ‘ Why,’ it may be asked, ' not content 
ourselves with the hard-won facts of historical and literary 
, chronology ? What is the advantage of constructing an 
ini.aginary Indian mentality with a development of its own ? 
Is it not better to recognise that India is a land of many races, 
and even peoples of widely different grades of culture, imperfectly 
amalgamated into a loose general framework which defies 
definition ? An attempt to draw lines of contemporaneity across 
their vertical lines of development ignores the chronological 
differences in their starling points : moieover, even for the single 
lines of development the conception of periods does violence to 
tho continuity of history, which is incompatible with any sharp 
divisions. A people Hmduized in^ say, the sixth century A. D, 
was.bound to develop differently from one winch had participated 
,in the prior evolution of Hinduism itself.’ 


C 
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These objectioas, however, imply a denial of conceptions 
which in practice are universally assumed. In regard to the 
individual man no one doubts that he has some governing 
intellectual ethical ideas and propensities, which, apart from 
extraneous distractions and compulsions, characterize bis behavi- 
our as a whole. Groups and institutions are controlled by the 
logic of their constitution; and, when we speak of the larger and 
more fundamental and permanent groupings, such as national- 
ities and religions, we credit them unhesitatingly with a ‘ spirit ’ 
at work in bheir temporal transformations. As regards the differ- 
ences in the point of commencement, the outstanding fact seems 
to be the rapidity and completeness with which a system is 
adopted by the latest adherents, and how frequently it is just 
among such that forcible new developments are initiated. 
Alexander the great, conscious propagator of Hellenism, was 
ruler of the recently Hellenized Macedonians. Buddha and 
Mahavira arose in the eastern and perhaps not completely 
Brahmanized province of Aryan India; and perhaps it is not an 
accident that Samkara himself was born in the extreme south, 

It seems quite intelligible that the lively conviction of relatively 
new adherents should be sensitive to difficulties and open to 
new lights. 

Since all intellectual proposilionB are vikalpas and provoke 
their negations, the existence of a scheme is likely to be accom- * 
panied by manifestations of exactly opposite tendency. The 
present time, with its antithesis of communism and nationalism, 
is an instance which will be present in the mind of every one. 

It may not be so that the assertion calls into existence a previ- 
ously non-existent opposite ; a latent and only instinctive negation 
may be kindled into activity by the explicitness of its positive. 

In the periods ^ 0 ^ Indian history* jif we can ejffectively bring to 
light the operation oi int^heotuail schemata, we should expect to 
find evidence of the iilfl|ietf6^($f ikeir cOntradictortes. 

It is likely to be admitted that Indian man, — ahd this ap#es 
Oyer the whole area and to a being addicted from 

A 1 '*1 'I . 
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early times to i bought or reflection, which is not necessarilj the 
same as free thought. How thoroughly this has been character- 
istic of even the rustic population is shown by the masses of pro- 
verbial wisdom and of minute discriminations and the acute 
observation and comment exhibited in popular literature, and 
particularly in the iitcraturo of animal fable : perhaps also by the 
litigiousness which is charged against the people. Hence it is 
not legitimate to assume that there has been a dumb acqui- 
escence in events coming in any measure within their ken. Tt may 
be assumed that/ they have always found .some one to praise or 
blame for what happened to them and have not always accused 
their own karma. The history of India has been in fact a history 
of incessant discussion and debate ; and positive pronouncements 
and proceedings, which appear with marked suddenness, have 
behind them, in general, considerable periods of dialectical 
incubation. 

I trust that 1 do not appear to be taking a line of opposition 
to the view adumbrated in the phrase * the positive background 
of Hindu sociology.’ No one could fail to realize the evor- 
increasiug complication in the organization of Aryan society, 
occasioned by the constantly widened area in which that society 
was recognized. Even in Mann the diversity of castes and ocou- 
patioUvS is already great ; and, with their later multiplication and 
the progress of differentiation in the arts and crafts the practical 
complexity became too great for any systematic description. No 
one could question that io law', comnaercial life and practical arts 
many an item of improvement or convenience will have been due 
to individual invention or to adoption from outside* particularly 
perhaps from the ai'ts of the Hreeks. No one would contend that 
the Aftha-i&stra does not include elements derived from pretctical 
experience of the work of government. Such factors, though 
they constitute a welter of hiatorical aocidenta, must in a realisfiio 
history of Indian, as fmlxaHs. wuhn^ di£ any pih&tf spcaology^ 
be considered, along wSfch extraneous* matto aa famine^;, 
earthquakes, and cont^tfs^witii ludeiipnddnt 


a-l3D8B 
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But it would not be reasonable to assume that tbe'ie things 
occur without being adjusted to the preconceptions of the 
people themselves. Was not the conception ol svd-dharma in 
itself an attempt to bring under one formula the whole mass of 
divergent usages and occupationb? The very classification of 
human purposes under the scheme of dhama, artha, kdma and 
moksa is an attempt to frame a complete theory of life. Was 
there ever m India a theory of , the state, except peihaps that of 
the Buddhists, which did not rest upon an ethical oi philosophi- 
cal base If a scientific account, apart from a mere narrative, 
of Indian social evolution should ever be possible, it will not he 
upon the assumption that the people confronted each factor, as it 
emerged, with helpless passivity, innocent of all prejudice or pre- 
possession as to how things ought to be, In regard to matters of 
state and the conduct of rulers no people has ever been so drench- 
ed with instruction, no rulers so overw»helmed with authoritative 
admonition, as the Indian : seeing that the Mafid-BJidfata, 
wherein the fundamentals and superstructure of these matters are 
discussed with unwearying reiteration, has been until recent times 
tlie literary daily bread of both sexes, learned and unlearned. 
The arts too, such as music, architecture and sculpture, have 
always gone hand in hand with religion ; and the SarasmLl-puja 
reminds us that the same was the case with every craft. 

Beally, however, w'e might, hut for a possible misunder- 
standing, have dispensed with this digression. For our subject 
is not periods of Indian history or sociology, but periods in 
literary development or mentality ; in which sphere an inner, 
logical or p.syehological, process ivould perhaps not be denied. 



1 1 ■ The Vedic, or Aryan, Period 


Tiie civilixation of tbe earliest Indo-Aryans can baldly be 
said to have bad a beginning. Tbe tribes wbicb in tbe ]^g~Veda 
we find making progress m the overrunning of north-western 
India, whother they were, as seems likely, an overflow from 
settlements in tbe districts nest ot the Indus orweieintho 
course of a long migiation, brought vvith them an establisbed 
system ot lite. Tliere can be no doubt tb.it borses and cattle 
were prominent lactors in tbeir economy, that is, they were car- 
riders and rancher'^. They migrated with war-chariot and wain, 
and, no doubt, with cattle. In their fights they bad both car- 
borne leaders and footmen. They had clan divisions within the 
tribes. Some of these clans were specialists in religious ritual 
and worship, w'hich were aheady latber elaborate. There were 
rituals for domestic ceremonies, both regular, as in the daily 
worship of the household fire, and occasional, for instance, on 
occasions of weddings and funerals, probably also on the biith of 
children ; but there would, moreover, be some public gatherings 
m tlie bouses of chiefs, and probably very special ones on occa- 
sion of investitures, battles and expeditions and victories, and 
Vilao seasonal rites. A rather pedantic elaboration appears 
already in tbe classification of priestly functions; and, likely 
enough, the language of the hymns and liturgies was archaic or 
hieratic from the first. At any rate, there is no doubt that the 
composers were conscious of their craftsmanship and adjusted the 
tone of their compositions to the spirit of tbe occasion and the 
associations of the deities invoked. The diyine powers also were 
numerous and various, assembled from verji divergent ages and 
sources : in general they were of vague personality and not 
represented by images 5 nOr were there permanent shrmea of any 
. kind. 
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It BeeiDfc that the tubes could not, like the I’uiLs aiul 
Mongols m Transoxiana, live nomaclically among 'settled papula- 
tions, demanding only domination and tributo. They weio 
raideis and appiopuators, and theii attitude to any town popula- 
tions winch they encountered was aggressive, so that their chiel 
war-god was acclaimed as puthhid, ‘ breaker ol strong liolds.’ 
But, as they progressed eastward — for probably the lower Indus 
country had no attraction tor them or piesented obstacles-— leav- 
ing behind an increasing Aryan domain, it was inevitable that 
laiger concentrations should be formed. Probably the first 
extensive kingdom arose in the Delhi legion, u here, m fact, 
the progress may have made a tempoi ary halt. The obstacle 
would have been the great forest filling the valley of the Jumna 
and Ganges rivers. Progress in that rpgiou, sparsely peopled 
by forest tribes, the Itavikas of the later political literature, 
would probably take place partly by way of the groat rivers 
and partly by forest seltlomonls along the liuc ol the foothills 
of the northern mountain barrier : and the Utter might also be 
reinforced by an equally natural up-rivor movement. In regard 
to the forest settlements we may find analogies not only in the 
subsequent organization of soutliern India, which is the theme 
of the Bdmdyav^, but also in such modern developments as the 
backwoods settlements which constituted the early progress of 
the Europeans in America and in the present day penetration of 
the hill tracts of Travancore. 

Bivers and forests have played a groat part in Indian religion 
jmd literature, and each of them might furnish a subject for 
imaginative monographs of deep fascination. It seems not 
fanciful to conceive that, whereas the sanctity of river’s may 
iraive secured its hold upon Indo-Aryan mentality during the 
adyanns through the Punjab and the countries west of the Indus, 

.forest, whio^ however, has been less enduring than the 
made its itnpressioij during the period of advance down, 
Oaages^ vaJI&y,j The habit of ^aekwoods dwelling may not 
%ye bto imtiatedi by. the Br&hmans, who will simply hats 
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acconipaiiieil tbo advaiicch of adventaious pijucch or other leaders, 
due to luoie mundane causes ; but they ma} ■well have maintained 
such a way of life long after the settlements had developed into 
townships and cities. Iianyakas and Upani^ads, which w'eie 
'private, professional uisads,’ may have first taken shape m 
such a poiiod. 

Evidently the compilation of the Hg-Veda cannot go back 
bejond the period of settled kingdoms The familiar facts of 
its arrangement show that it is based upon piior collections, 
belonging to separate families ot priests. These collections were 
oial, not written, and must have been made for business pur- 
poses, i.e., for use on recurrent occasions. But there was noth- 
ing to prevent the inclusion of poems composed oiiginally for some 
single ceremony or under some mere inspiration, winch had 
established themselves in memory or m favour. The conjoint 
collection must have been likewise only oral ; and so the nature 
of the whole transaction was simply that the different groups of 
priests received authorizsilion to learn and use the collections of 
other groups. Under what compulsion this unification was 
accomplished is a subject fbr speculation. Was it that develop- 
ments in ritual enforced the combined use of compositions from 
more than one group ^ Was it that a grow ing solidarity of the 
Brahmanic interest, a meeting of Eishis in the Naimi§a forest, 
cast rivalries into the shade? Or was it at the bidding of some 
powerful prince or other great personality, some early Candra- 
gupta, A4oka or Kani^ka, that amalgamation was accepted? 
Once constituted, the text must have bad a complex history. 
We have it in a SamhitS or Sandhi form, perhaps centuries 
lator than the dates at w'hich it W’as constituted ; and its 
oldest commentary, the Pado-text, which rebuilds this form 
on the basis of general grammar, must itself have uudergone 
progressive modification to keep pace with the current 
pronunciation of the grammatical forms. The conapilatioh of 
the SSma-‘V^da was, no dpnbt, a later corollary of that of 
the J^k-Veda. 
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111 pniioiplii the ritual mil have been earlier than the hyimis ; 
cuid po-isibly the composition of hymns was at &rot a subordinate 
lunctiou of the operant prie&t The Bidhmaij,a literature, which 
envisagcb the rituals themselves and comments on the hymns 
and sacrificial utteiances only as they occur in that connection, 
deals with the actual piocedures in the riles and with their 
significances. The BiShmanas are, so to say, the ^ilpa~Mstras 
oL the priests, idfleclive treatises in prose, which presuppose the 
consolidation of the priestly order for whose instruction they 
were composed. Their great importance for us is as a matrix 
eontaming the germs of all the later Brahmanical sciences, 
exegesis, grammar, phoii.^tios, logic, etymology, metre, astro’ 
iiomy, cosmology ; as exhibiting the transition Irom the early 
conceptions ol limited divinities to that of a god in the mono' 
tlieistic sense and the germ of the conception of the twice- born 
man. By the elaborate treatment which they give of certain 
great public ooremomes connected with loyalty, tlie coronation 
oeretnouies, rotjasuya,, ahhi^eka, abhisecaniya, odjapeya, aioaimdha, 
they attest the growth of considerable states : and m details 
they fiu’nish indication of the organization thereof and of the 
powers and dutie.s of sovereignly. Though they give illustrative 
stones from life, as well as myths and ancient legends, they do 
not furnish any direct attestation of the existence of secular 
literature. 

As regards thoir main purpose, the Brahim^as, by their 
addiction to symbolisms, evidently conceived as naturalistic 
relations, affirm a mode of thought which has been called 
magical, but which would, if the reality of their subject-matter 
were conceded, be rather termed mechanist: this mode of 
conceiving the operation of the numinous power, which tended 
to reduce the divinities to the status of links in a causal chain, 
is worked out with paethodical conviction Which ^shrinks from 
BO absurdities. This view, which .was destined later to be 

^ ejgjnaHy set aside, has nevertheless a permanent pffioe in Indian 
^m^tallty^ sinpe it reappears an the Mln 0 trbsS> philosophy., atjd*' 

jlj^ ^ I if*® 
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in the doctrine oiharma; even in the later logic an item of 
mechanist psychology is incorporated m the theory of the 
syllogism. 

Since we are not describing historically, but only charac- 
terizing for a particular purpose, the developments of Vedic 
literature, we need not dwell upon the history of the Bralimani- 
eal sciences As regards grammatical matters, the phouclical 
observation and classification, so exact and scientific, the 
etymological analysis (as shown in the mature work of Panini, 
in contrast to the tcndcncioua or popular capiices of the Yaska 
CKegeties), and the acute and just definitions of the import of 
forms and syntactical usage, are not more admirable than the 
sound general views ot the psychology and philosophy of langu- 
age, hO far as they go. When we read the introduction to the 
Mnkabhasya ot Patafijali, we cannot but feel that here is one 
whose grasp of the function of language is sure. But there does 
remain one observation which may not be inapposite here. A 
considerable part of the matters in debate between Pataiijali and 
his captious predecessor, relates not to the facts of tlie case, 
but to the manner in which they are marshalled in the Paninean 
sutras. Thus the grammatical iajsUa, the first of the formal 
iostras, comes to us involved in methodological discussions ; and 
we see here, what indeed we may trace elsewhere, that matters 
•, of style and literary method were, at the end of the Vedic period, 
already on the level of critical reflection. At the end of the 
Artha~§asha of Kautalya there is a chapter, entitled Tmtra-yuHi, 
which furnishes definitions and examples of a large number of 
terms, adhikaiana, vidhana^ yogdf paddftha^ heiu, etc., relating 
to matters of literary exposition and logic, forms and functions 
of statement and so forth. And in the MahS-BMtaU (Santi- 
parvan, cccxxii, verses Jl, 930* etc.), we have the discourse 
* of Sulabha, who, after beglpning— - 

* 0 king, speech shpuld be fee© ftom the faults, nine knd 
nine, impairing pspteeeidtf BBftse, of ^ 
furnished with efgKteefi e:^el^c6e ^ 
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proceeds to dilate on comprehensiveness, savrihliya, lirama, 
pra‘i/t)jana, and adds (vv. ll,93S-dl) — 

‘ These, 0 King, coraprehensivcness and tlie rest as des- 
cribed, inherent in one meaning, a sentence, hear from me. 
What T shall say will be of adequate meaning, of sense not piece- 
meal, accordant to logic, not redundant, not loose and not confus- 
ed. therefore perfect, not m turgid syllables, nor indifferent to 
agreeablcness, not false, nor at variance with the triad, nor again 
unpolished ; ml defective or harsh-sounding, nor again spoilt 
by wrong order ; not elliptical i*econsideration, precluding lack 
of cause and reason.’ 

It seems clear that both these passages are on the same level 
as the paiibhasa practice in the Paninean system and also as the 
method of the Pali Abhidhamma {Dhanma-sahgam) and the 
enumeration of laksa^s in the earliest stasre of the 
Alamkdra-iastia. 

In regard to the special philosophy of the BrShmatifls, 
culminating in the great sayings tai toam asi and aham 
hrahmasmi, what we would seieofe for comment is the fact that the 
old UpanisadSj those unspeakably touching records of the earnest 
communings, are really the ‘ most private ’ professional con- 
ferences of colleagues, teachers and pupils. In their form they 
are for the most part given as compilations of discussions and 
lessons hy various persons on diverse oooasions. They differ 
from the Buddhist sStras, the dialogues of Plato and the Christian 
gospels in this particular that generally Iher'e* is no one central 
figure ddtninftting tfie scen^, and fiboa thd former also in another 
respeoii, namely tWt the dtsouB^sions tvrfe ’ hot profefesfeAly coheen- 
'ftrafed ifpon a single ■matter. Thoir subiect-^matter is simply 
Ihe &feam of the priestly reflection as a whole. Essentially the 
same form reotlrs in tie diseftssions contained in the Mnti- 
and Am^d^norpeprvan of the Mahd-Bhatataf and exten- 
in^ the ^ fflhe form has this value, ■tlj.at it avoids 

ftn''ap]^ttfaiioe pf e^w^m dh tbo part of the author and pechftpfe 
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a semblance of extraneous authority, and that it has the charm 
of a story. These features will not, however, obscure the fact, 
which appears also from other evidence, that public or serai- 
public discussions and debates upon such topics were among the 
actual signs of the times and wore in favour sometimes at the 
courts of princes ; and this brings us to the matter of the non- 
prieally literature. 

In tlio early texts of the Veda there seems to bo no reference 
to compositions by non-priestly authors. But there is mention 
of speoohes in the public assemblies ; and it is in the nature of 
things that both in such assemblies and in festival gatherings 
at the Ileuses of chiefs there would be from time to time occasion 
for verse recitations, as well as for music. But there is no 
evidence that the need for these could be supplied by any class of 
persons other than the priestly families. A transition stage is 
perhaps indicated in the statement that the Sutas, or couit 
bards, were offspring of Brahman fathers by K^atriya motlicra. 
But, when we come to the Upanisads, with their stories of royal 
nnd other persons, and even women, taking an interest and 
a part in religious and philosophical discussions, it is evident that 
already wo are in a period of lay culture. It is likely therefore 
that there was already an amount of lay authorship, and, in 
particular, that the classes of court poets and minstrels, who 
. celebrated the histories and feats of kings, their battles, 
genealogies and so forth, were already in existence ; and this 
conclusion is, it is well known, confirmed by the mention of tJie 
Bharaia among the forms of composition cited in the livaUyana 
gxhya-sutra and elsewhere. In such lay literature we must 
iuolpde a number of ^ystoraatio treatises designed for education or 
instruotion } not indeed the saiences taught in the Brahman 
schools^ not perhaps medicine, which grew up probably incoimeo- 
tion with the Athana-VedQ>f not the treatise on dhctirm, sacred 
law add custom, which branched forth, no dot^t, from the ex- 
position of Otkya ritfuils, hot surety slioh studied as the 
f the 'YefJa* of to Bo-w,* which wa» thb 
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science of tho Ksatriyas, and surely the science of ^overu- 
ment, royal policy, and any treatise that there may have 
been on subjects of an economic character, vartta. Among these 
the most important by far is the science of G-ovornment, which in 
the time of the Artha-^dstra of Kautalya, the Mami-sinrti and 
the Mahd-Bharata had evidently had a long history. In tlie 
Artha-^asLia and tho Mahd-Bhdrata a succession of divergent 
tlieories is cited ; and from the citations in the former it is 
evident that the disousaiona were detailed, including not only 
differences on wide principles, but also matters of administration, 
treated in part scholastically, as happens in the case of other 
early works. 

Lastly, we must lefer to that literature, which vias not 
merely lay, but also anti-Brahmanic or heretical. 1 need not 
point out that the two ‘gieat heretic religions, Jainism and 
Buddhism, agree in denying the authority of the Brahmans 
and therewith that of the Brahmanio scriptures, the Vedas. 
Their criticisms extended even to Brahmanically sanctioned 
usages in daily life. In a well known passage of the Edicts , — 
and also in the Tripitaka there is much to the same effect, — 
A4oka notes with disapproval the practice of many useless 
observances, mangalas, in connection with marriages, births, 
and so forth, and proposes to substitute entertainments of a 
more edifying character. The Lokayata or Carvaka doctrine 
went further, since in its materialism it decried not only the 
value and reasonableness of Brahmanio rites, but also all ethical, 
and even meral ideas and the very existende of a soul. 


In the tutnult of BOphistico-pbilo|ophic c(ialecfci(5^ tvhioh, 
in the time of Buddha pervaded the,3!nd,0“^aii it is’ not 
self-evident that every thing that now One 

of the matters iniD|ll debated w^&wjbdtber 
as kriya, or 4^. acoor^ihgfy, ^ 

No philosophiOw 

into the !£^ 

indeed, the dootiinmWTOl4#|4^^Ws 
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system of Brahmauibm as a scheme of ritual actions qualifying 
the performer for a future benefit. But the meclianist nature of 
the conception left it still open to maintain that, while the action 
and the reward might be admitted, theie was nevertheless in the 
agent a deep spiritual essence whicli had no pait or lot in either. 
This was the principle of the Sumkhya philosophy, which, far 
from being unorthodox, was, in one form or another, the dominant, 
almost the sole, philosophy of the later Brfihmonic ago. The 
Maha-BhiiraLa declares (Sanli-paivan, cccii, v, 7,11053) that — 

‘ Perception is basic Avith the Yoga, Sastric ceitainty with 
the Samkhya, and both those in my view, 0 Sue Yudi^^hira, 
are truths.’ 

We have now to deduce the schema which in fact emerged, 
and that quite explicitly, from this long and complicated evolu- 
tion. On a previous occasion we have urged that the period of 
the sophists was followed by an age of concentration, which 
accorded well with the estabhshment of imperial rule under 
the Nandas and Mauryas. Buddha himself was not content with 
the propagation of a doctrine, but spent a great part of his life in 
the organization of a community, an organization which, as was 
brilliantly expounded by the late lamented Dr. Jayaswal, was 
based upon the proceduie of aristocratic republics existing in 
his time. ‘ The Brahmans were not originally a caste, a sect, a 
. community.’ They were sometbing, in fact, of a far wider and 
' more permeating character, a class of persons whoso participa- 
tion w^s necessary for every religious incident in the lives of the 
people. With the formation of large states and the growth of 
their functions in scale and complexity, and of their influence 
through their monopoly of teaching, they developed a power and 
solidarity which ultimately threatened the entire authority of the 
rulers of states. This unavoidable opposition of church and 
, j state rented perhaps in open Conflicts of great moment, which 
have, left no ifecord butr the legehd of the slaughter of the 
Kgatriyhs by the BrShm^ Baraiu^I^naa, The healing of thi^ 
breach^ dfter long oxpedeuce of ite inconvenieDce to both and a 
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long endurance of (.he spectacle of a icrtius gaudons, appeals in tlio 
final form of ifie Mahd-Bhania and Mamua-dharma-Msha. 
In these works we find llic iuoorporatiou of the rdja-dharma, the 
theory of kingship, as a part of the general theory of dhama, 
i,c., of religiously sanctioned life. This is the theory of the 
theocratic state ; and I subscribe to the view of Dr. Jayaswal 
that it corresponds in date and in essence to the emergence of 
a Brahman empire, whether wc attach to it the name of the 
^uhgas or that of the Kanvas. 

But the theory of the theocratic state docs not complete the 
scheme. We have to add the theory of the twice-born man. The 
idea of a second birth, or regeneration, is not unknown outside 
India. To be born again 'of water and the spirit’ is, of course, 
among the great principles of the earliest Christianity ; and 1 
need not mention that confirmation, or conversion, is a funda- 
mental element in the doctrine of all Protestant Christian bodies 


and is perhaps even most oonspiouons in tho minds of those of 
more modern origin. Bat it is in the sphere of Brahmanism 
that we can fi.nd it in the nascent stage. In the Grhya rituals 
the natural birth, indeed, is preceded and surrounded by sacra- 
mental observances sufficient, one might think, tp inypst it with 
a socionreligious character. B.at this was hot sufficient for the 
Br&hman speculation any more than for the modern sects. In 
the Brdhminas we find the priests engaged in the singular enter- 
prijse of building up an immortal body. The sacrificial altar is 
piled with most rmnute and elaborate procedures, as an embodi- 


ment of the great spirit} But for the donor qf the 

sacrifice also there was a dp^oltfred! purpose oi proriding a npw 
body. The disparaal of the body after ha4 s^iggeated to 
the Vedio Indians a question as to what hodily cop^tjuttitmo woidd 
be theirs in the life to whlqh 
, earthly death ; and there* is 
of a re-experiepce 
objept of the 

body. This is 'oftbn sLlexblmMtf^ 
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Biahnaw, ior iiistaiico, wo road (Eggeling’s Triuis., IV, 
p. 2UJ)— 

‘Thereby (i.c., by the building of an altai), the Prajapati 
bcoame immortal, and in like manner docs the sacrificcr become 
immortal by making that body (of the altar) immortal.’ 

And again (ihid., p. 178 } — 

‘ Tlio sacrificcr, when ho sings the Mriinnii hjuins round 
about it (the altar), makes that body of his boneless and 
immortal.’ 

In the dlhsa, or ceremony of consecration of the patron, the 
symbolism of a new birth is worked out in great detail. ‘Him 
whom they consecrate,’ we are told, ‘the priests make into an 
embryo again. They conduct him to the hut of the consecrated, 
which is styled ‘ the womb of the consecrated.’ They cover him 
with a garment, which is the caul of the consecrated, ‘He 
closes his hands ; vcnly, closing its hands, the embryo lies within ,* 
with closed hands the child is born ’ (Aiiareya Brdhmay,a, i. 3). 
There are many other details and obseivances and statements to 
the elfcct that ‘the consecrated is a divine embryo,’ {ihid, vii, 2), 
It is well known that this conception of a new birth by means 
of a sacrifice survived into comparatively late times, when kings 
who had undergone a certain rite with symbolical features claimed 
to be Hiratiyft-garhho-pra&ttta, ‘born ot the liiiav.ya-ga,rhha {ox 
‘(lold-embryo’ rite)’. 

But dlks& was not confineii to special occasions of sacrifice, 
With dth^a commenced the period of studentship, obligatory, 
according to the Brahmanic theory, upon every r|ualific(l 
Indian boy ; and that this experience was in Xact a second, 
higher, birth, is in tho Gt'hya-'SuLicts and Smttis everywhere 
accepted and reiterated. We need cite only Vasistba, who 
declares (11. 3) that-^ 

* The first birth is from the mother, the second from 
the investiture "with sacred girdle. In that the Savitrl 
is the mother, hut th^ it^hor is said to be the father.’ , 
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Wo nucd jiot labour lurtlicr to provo that the iudo-Ai’>aji 
individual was now a ‘twice-born man’ in a divine society. 
Not leas manifest is the direct contradiction of this on tlie 
part of the Buddhists, who, in the person of Asoka, stigmatized 
the coremoniea as of slight value, and in the saLias aggressively 
disputed all natural superiority of Brahmanio birth, while for 
society they found an origin in human convention. But the 
Brahmins also, in the laiost Vedic period, in a society of 
greatly incroasei complexity, were compelled to admit some 
relaxations of their principles. When many Brahmans were 
engaged in entirely mundiue occupations, they had to declare, 
as in the MaM-BJiamta and elsewhere they frequently do, 
that a Brahman by birth only, without Brahmanio learning, 
is no Brahman at all. On the other hand, the theory of the four 
orders was no longer adequate to the times ; and so we are 
told that Prajapati laid down the duties of all castes and that 
‘all the orders bear towards one another the relation of con- 
sanguinity, through the intermediate classes’ (BUja-dharma, 
LX., Roy's translation, p. 196, v. 1839 of text). Kfana himself 
declares (ibid, L., Roy’s translation, p. loG) to Bhl§ma that — 

‘ The duties which have been laid down for those sprung 
from an intermixture of the four orders and those laid down for 
particular countries and tribes and facilities, and those declared 
by the Vedas and by men of wisdom, are all well known to thee. ’ 

One passage in the Maha-Bhdrata (LXV., v. 13, text 
V. 2130) goes so far as to ordain Vedic duties and rites for 
Yavanas, Kiratas, G-andharas, TusSras, Pahlavas residing in the 
dominions of Aryan kings. 

Ini this way Brahmanism had extended the sacramental 
mantle, which it had oast over the state, far enough to cover the 
highly complex social conditions existing in the latest Vedic age. 

Wfi do not seem to find any 'justification for speaking of a 
Buddhist period at a time when the Buddhists were only a 
fioueishing order of monks maintained by lay adherents, whose 
ordinary lives were passed in the bosom of the Brahmanio society. 
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We have scon, I hope, that Iho final outcome of Biahmanic 
thought in the Vcdic age was the conception of the twice- 
born man as a member of a theocratic, or rather a divinely 
ordained, society. This conception, whicli was thenceforward 
oKplicitly instilled into all the young brahintcCirins and was 
studiously impressed upon all kings and rulers from their 
youth upwards, had, however, been attained through a part 
secularization of the Brahmans themselves. Having taken 
into their view of life a theory of the state and its administra- 
tion, they were naturally drawn into its practical working. We 
can see the far-off beginning of this in the ancient office of 
royal purohila. With the development of grhya rite and 
custom, the Brahman would naturally come to be consulted 
in regard to matters involving the like ; and thus he would 
bo associated with the work of judge or assessor in disputes ; 
as Vasistha says (HI. 7) ‘ What four or three Brahmans 
who have studied the Vedas proclaim, that must be distinctly 
recognized as the sacred law, not the decision of a thousand 
others.’ When this usage had developed into a body of 
"" customary law and then had led on to theories of legal principle 
and royal action, it became natural that the Brahmans should 
be consulted corporately concerning particular acts of state: 
and this we know from the Greek reports to have been the case 
oven' in Miurya times. In the Santi-parvan of the Maha- 
Bhardtct we read (trans. Roy, LXXXVI, 26-)— The King should, 
with attentive care, inform the ascetics of the state of his 
own self, of all his measures timl of the kingdom, and should 

always behave with humility in their presence Whatever 

the nature of the distress into which he may fall, he should 
confide in an ascetic. Prom among those residing in his own 
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kiDfidora he should select olio for frieudsbip.’ The Birihraan 
minister is a no less natural development ; and the figure of 
Canakya at the court of tJandragupta deserves the importance 
which it has always had in the Indian tradition. 

But the Brahmans were also drawn into non-Vedic litera- 
ture. The Panoaratra books, which receive so much recognition 
in the Sinti-parvan of the Maha-Bharata, were concerned with 
the worship of Visnu as Narayana and Purusa. We may 
conceive that this aggrandizement of Visou had taken place 
rather among the lay populations of the large states than in 
the Brahman schools. But, since the two elements of the con- 
ception, Vignu and Puruga, were derived from early Vedic 
times, the scriptures of the hhahLi-cuU, which grew up in 
connection therewith, would evidently be for those schools a quite 
congenial subject. In the Maha-Bharata and the Ii(imd,yana 
the Brahman redactors take over the functions of the court-poets 
and other troubadours, who were the original creators of 
those themes. Casual quolatious in the Maha-Bhd§ya of 
Palahjali, and the history and writings of Avsvnghosa, show lliat 
before the beginning of the Christian era love poetry and even 
dramatic works, wore composed in Sanskrit by Brahmans. 

It seems likely that in these developments the spread of 
the art of writing may have played an important part. Perhaps 
the earliest literary employment of writing in Aryan India 
was in connection with the sdtra works. The limited materials * 
for writing may have been the real cause of the extreme brevity 
■ characteristic of those works J and the term siitra, afterwards 
applied by the Buddhists to their earliest writings, maybe 
best explained by our mDlor.i knowledge of the string-hound 
written documents in an Indian dialect discovered in Chinese 
Tuckestan. Writing was quickly adopted in India for business 
and, official netiocs in verniciilar language ; as we sea from 
the earliest known Brahml insoription, which is a notice 
exhibited on a ko^^hclgara, or granary, and from the Edicts 
of A^oka; and it seems possible that in its extensive omploymout 
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for literary purposes the Buddhists, writing in such dialects, 
may have been beforehand with the Brahmans. What gave 
Sanskrit the victory and ultimately expelled the Prakrits 
from the whole official sphere may well have boon the superior 
regularity of Sanskrit and the higher grammatical and 
linguistic culture of its Brahman exponents. Amid the 
coniiision of irregular and mixed parlances it had the advantage 
ol being a definite norm. The replacernont begins at least as 
early as the first century A B., though the Prakrit maintained 
itself in certain cases down to Ihe third or fourth century. At 
about tliis time the Jains began to write in Bauskrit; the Rarva- 
stivadin Buddhists had begun long before, and the Brahman 
convert Asvaghosa h.td devoted to Buddhist themes his mastery 
of the language and of its developed style in poetry. The Maha- 
samghikaa are said to have used from the first the mixed dialect, 
i.e., the colloquial Sanskrit of the unlearned, interspersed with 
Prakritisms. 

In this way the Brahmans had! insensibly been led to take 
prrt m multifarious secular activities. Some deviations from the 
straight path of sacerdotal life had begun, no doubt, in compara- 
tively early times : whence the denunciations of those who 
offered sacrifice on behalf of a group of persons or for a corpora- 
tion or for a whole village {Malia-Bharata, Santi-parvan, LXXVII, 
V. 0). When temples began to exist, there were similar dennn- 
ciations of those who served as priests in them; and this objec- 
tion was maintained down to the time of the law-books. But in 
the society of the latest Vedio period the matter had assumed 
proportions rendering mere denunciation of no avail : the strict 
doctrine of the Varnasrama-dharma could not be squared with 
the actual constitution of society. The difficulty was recognized 
even by the early dhanna-siitras, and it was met by the theory of 
the dpcLd’dharind {Mbh., Santi-^arvan, IiXXVIIl, v. 2) and the 
Kali-age. It was admitted that in times of stress a caste-man 
might take to a normally forbidden occupation ; and it was 
sought to minimize the evil by iimitation of choice. The excuse 
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of {vouGi'al appUoabion was Ihe presonce of tlie Kali-age, brouglit 
inLo cxisfconoe by llie uncontrollable operation of Time, a llieory 
which had to be rounded-off by the prophecy of a future resiora- 
tiou of righteous order in society. In the Bliagnoad-cjlta the rea- 
toratiou is declared by Ereiia Vasudeva to result from periodic 
intervention on liis own part. The special Kalki-avatara, who is 
to discliarge that function in relation to the present Kali-age, 
seems to be a later conception : its probable ayuchrouism with 
the Buddhist doctrine of the future saviour, Maitreya, shows that 
the conception, which is found also in Zoroastrianism, was, at 
the period in question, prominent in the popular mind. 

In this way the idea of a divine society bad been patched up 
so as to cover not only the existence of mixed classes, but also 
the cases of abnormal or unorthodox occupations on the part of 
persons even of the highest castes. This was, no doubt, a 
weakening of llie texture; a weakening which, however, was lost 
to sight in the blaze of devotion to the personal deity, Krsna- 
Viinu-Narayana, wherewith it was associated. It served to 
fortify the Indian man in the laith that he was indeed a specially 
destined being in a theocratic society, and so to arm him against 
influences from without. 

The influences which otherwise might have penetrated were, 
in order of succession, Greek philosophy, art and science, Zoro- 
astrianism under the Palhavas and Sassauians, and Christianity, 
partly contemporaneous with the last. 

Greek philosophy was perliaps too refined a thing to he con- 
veyed in an effective form by Bactrian kings and aoldiers; the 
Maurya’s request at an earlier lime for supply of a Greek 
Sophist from the Seloiioid empire liad been rejected with irony. 
In the Brtihmanic philosophers no influences from the side of 
Greek thought have been demonstrated ; and in religion the best 
that the Greeks of the time could* have offered was the Rtoic 
doctrine of providence or fate, which evidently was not adequate 
to the case. The Greek art, which from Gandh8ra did project a 
ray of influmiee as far as Mathura and Amnrnvatl, does not seem 
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(o have louiul to work directly upon outanlc the 

Buddhist imlieu. Notions ot G-reok astiononiy, though recog- 
nized as Greek, may have been received rather througii a Persian 
intermediary, as may be indicated by the Persian associations of 
the Jiaine of Yardliamiliirn. In Zoroastrianisui itself we do not 
find anything qualified to alCect the Biahmanic view ot lile : the 
Kuaiina coinage bears, especially in its later, less Indian, stage, 
some marks ot it ; the sun- worship, which in the Bliamsija- 
iniram is associated with Mag,i priests, and some /joioastrian 
teohniealities, could, it is evident, be (piite coiuforlably housed, in 
some minor section of Brahraanie society : possibly it introduced 
a more considerable element into Buddhism. Gbrislianity, 
which arrived early and in t^oiitliorn India bad a long trial, was 
forestalled by the hhakli cult and the monotheistic, personal as- 
pect of the Protean Indian doctrine ; but it may liave helped to 
confirm that aspect in the south. Thus the Hindu scheme of 
things underwent no modification from without ; and during the 
whole Classical period the world of Hindu intellectuality was 
occupied with internal debates. 

It does not seem accidental that the formulation of the 
philosophical views in systematic Sutra form belongs approxi- 
mately to the period ot the systematization of the socio-religious 
milieu in Manu and the Maha-Bharata. It closed the period of 
miscellaneous disenssiou which characterized the age of Buddha; 
and it provided an arena for regular controversy between organ- 
ized systems. It seems to be agreed that the Mlmfuiisa and 
Nyaya sutras are the oldest ; and this is quite consistait with the 
circumstances. Por the Miinamsa is clearly the most important 
fof the Brahmanio system generally, since it both lays down the 
principles of interpretation of the sacred texts and applies to all 
works of naerit-earning ritual wherewith priests and laity were 
concerned. The Nyaya, mainly a logic of discussion, arises 
directly from the grammatical and linguistic observation which 
bad begun in the Brahmai(i,as. That the Yai^esika also was an 
old system, whatever the date of the Sutras, is clear from its 
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ciialionn in iho S rdralamkara of Aavaghosa, The cases of the 
other three systems are iu some ways peculiar. There cau be no 
doubt that the Samkbya and Yoga pliilosophies, incutioued to- 
gethei iu the Artha-iastra, Mahd-Bliaralu and elsewhere, are the 
oldest of all. If nevertheless the Yoga-sutra is somewhat late, 
we may perhaps understand that, being mainly a practical 
method and Avidely adopted in different sects, the Yoga did not 
stand greatly in need of theoretic foimiilation. Analogous, but 
by no means identical, considerations may account for the lack 
of any, except a very late, s/Ura compilation for the Sarnkhya. 
The Sarnkhya, in fact, did not require a siifra, because originally 
all philosophy Avas Sarnkhya and in the period represented by the 
Mahd-Bharata and Manu-smrti all speculation and theology Avcj'e 
conceived in Sarnkhya terms : even the Vedanta, so far as it 
interested any one outside ibe Brahman schools, received a 
Sarnkhya vesture. Hence there Avas no one specially concerned 
Avith a formal exposition of the system. The case of the Vedauta 
Avas perhaps the opposite of this. The VedanLa-sTitras, whoever 
had been their author, Avere commented upon by some early 
Avriter {vrbli-'kdra), in conjunction with those of the Mimaipsa, 
and later by a certain Bodhayana, avIio can by no means bo 
identified, as Max Muller suggested, AAoth Ibo author of the 
BaudMyana-dharma-sUtraA In the whole literature of the Classi- 
cal period, until Ave come to the time of Sarnkara, there is an 
extraordinary lack of reference to the Avork, the word Vedauta 
having usually the sense of Upanisad : and Ave can only conclude 
that in the Kali-age the Upani^ads and the pure Vedanta, with its 
old conceptions of tat tvam asi Bnd aliomBfahmostni, occupied the 
attention only of Brahman scholars of Vedic subjects, while the 
practical interest in those truths was absorbed by the Yoga 

1 Concerning Bodhayona, Bhartrprapafkda, Drami^acaryH, Upavar^fa, Brahmani,ndit), 
and one or two other commentators known tbro«gb cilatioua I can bora only refer to the 
piapers contributed by Professw Biriyanra {Indian 1934, and TJifid Onental 

ConferencB, 1924) and Professor Knppusrami Sastri {Third Orietiiol donfarenca] and to Afols. 
I.ni of Principal S. N. Dasgupts’e A Hisiotv of Indian Philofophv (Indexes), 
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or approyrialcd as au arcanum by the Vai&navitc and Siiivilc 
theologies, 

A paramount interest in systematization is also exhibited 
by an approximately contemporary Jaina work, the TattvartM- 
dhigama-sTitra ol Umasvati, which has a commentary by its 
author. Somewhat later, no doubt, is the Ahhidharma-lxoia of 
the Buddhist Sarvasti-vadins, which served a rather difforeut 
purpose; moreover, a formal exposition of the Buddhist A hhi- 
dharma had taken place earlier, and the division of the Buddhist 
Avorld into numerous sects Avith widely divergent views precluded 
a single formulation of their doctrine. 

With the board thus laid for close discussion there proceed- 
ed, as we know, an age-long debate, wherein especially the 
problems of logic and epistemology were bandied with real 
philosophic power and originality. This development we 
cannot, of course, follow here. But there is one remark which 
may not be out of place. Despite the practice of public 
controversy, for which indeed a regular procedure and regular 
principles {vada-mya) were evolved, and despite instances 
of life or conversion staked upon the issue, there is little 
evidence of violences in the discussions, and the behaviour 
of the disputants may be described as in general downright 
amiable. The normal atmosphere is well illustrated by a 
passage in the Harsa-cavita, describing the entourage of a 
^Buddhist hermit teacher who had been a convert from 
Brahmanism (pp. 235-36). ‘ Then in the midst of the tree.s, 
while ho Avas yet at a distance, the holy man’s presence Avas 
suddenly announced by the king’s seeing various Buddhists from 
various provinces seated in different situations, perched on pillars 
or seated on the rocks or dwelling in bowers of creepers or lying 
ill thickets or in the shadow of the branches or squatting on the 
roots of trees — devotees dead to all passion ; Jainas in Avbito 
robes (Svetambaras) ; white mendicants, followers of Krsna ; 
religious students ; ascetics who pulled out their hair ; followers 
of Kapila ; Jainas ; LokayatiUas ; followers of Kapada ; followers 
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of tlio (Ipauirtadf, ; bc'licvcra in not! as a Creator; assayors ot 
motala ; sLuaenbs ol tho let>al ioslitulcs ; studoiits ot tlic Puranab ; 
adupliS in saorifices requiring seven ministering prie&ts ; adepts 
in grammar; followers ot the Pane iralra ; and others besidesj 
all diligently following their own tenets, pondering, urging 
objeotioas, raising doubts, resolving them, giving etymologies, 
disputing, studying and explaining, and all gathered there as his 
ciisoiples.’ The state ot tolerance illustrated in this extract 
may be due to the circumstanee that in ethical matters most of 
the disputants were at one. The principles of ahimsu, benevo- 
lence, altiuism, goodness, the doctrine of karma and the practice 
of spiritual exercises lud been accepted by all parties. Perhaps 
none of them conceived as possible the extinction of any of its 
rivals ; in the ninth eeiitiiry, as we know, Vacaspati-miiira, 
niilhor of the Bhdmati on the ^ainkara-bhdxya, commented upon 
all the six orthodox systems, 

III another sphere, also, the principle of systomatiKation 
and coustrnction assumed a dominance which has since controlled 
the whole development of the more ambitious forms of literature. 
This is the alamkcira-.^aslm, or theory of literary art, whereof 
the first systematic treatment is to be ioimd in the BMratiya- 
nafya-sSstra, more or less contemporaneous with the philosophical 
sutriis. In the Brdhmanas and. the early kalpa, yrJiya and 
(lhanna sfitvas the arrangetnent of the treatise is dictated mainly 
by the matter itself ; and oven in the grammatical silfro ol Pariini*^ 
a rational order is only faintly perceptible amid a mass of devia- 
tions due to a mechanical convonieuce. A beginning of special 
(‘oiisideration ot matters of order and style we have already noted 
in a chapter of the Ait/ia-^asfra, which itself so well illustrates 
the principle, and in a passage ol the Mahd-^Bhdmta. As we 
all know, the BhUnitiya-ndtya-idstra was followed by a series of 
treatises on form in the drama .and the higher literature, which 
aocojupanied find reacted with these latter during the whole of 
their subsequent evolution ; culminating perhaps in the dhvmi 
theory of inandavardhana and Abhinavagnpta, but continued 
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with moclificatioiis, divergences and dissensions down to the age 
of Jagannalba Pandita and Appayya Dilcsita. It seems that this 
alamkara-Sastra , which we cannot stay to particuLui/e moic 
closely, attained the conception ot a poem or a verse as a sort 
of super-normal creation, which on the principle of hhedahhoda , 
or the concrete universal, combined a multiplicity of factors and 
aspects, verbal, structural and emotional, in a transcendental 
unity, appreciable only by a cultivated (acuity of soul. The 
great part which linguistic considerations, logic and Vedfuitic 
ideas had in this ivstlietin system need not bo mentioned, since 
it appears explicitly in tbo treatises. What is here more in 
point is to remark that the artistic pre-ocenpation more and 
more engulfed all interest in the subject-matter. It is indeed 
astonishing how feiv are the oiiginal themes in the kdeyn and 
natnka literature, almost everything being adapted from the 
Mahd-Bharata or JiU.md.'yania or from popular versions oi the same. 
Even the morality plays, such as the Pmhodlm-randmluya, go 
hack in conception, as A^vaghoija’s early play shows, to an old 
expedient of literature, dealing metaphorically with abstractions 
as persons or material objects. This natural device is exemplified 
in the Rg-Veda itself, and it is common in other liteiatures, 
especially religious literatures, sucli as that ol Christianity, Iroin 
the writings of Bt. Paul onwards: also in Zoroastrianism. In 
India it was ranch favoured by Jain writers, and the later poetry, 
such as that of Kahir and bis own followers, is obsessed by it to a 
quite wearisome extent. 

On another occasion I have dwelt upon this artistic pre- 
occupation of the whole ol the Classical Sanskrit literature ns its 
main differentia in relation to that ol the Vedic period, Tliis 
needs a little explanation. For, on the one hand, the classical 
author must he interested in the working out of his subject : and, 
on the other hand, it may he asked liow without literary art we 
can have literatuie at all. In the Rg-Veda there is plenty ot 
literary skill and even some artifice : the Brdihmanas have a torse 
manner of expression, wdiich fits the aubject-niatter and is alw'ays 
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luanly, nt Uraca Forcible; Ibe Upayiimds liavo stylo in a very 
deep sense ; naturally the Malia-Bharala and R(imdyayii.a have 
distinctive styles, being outcome of an old proLeasional pre- 
occupation with poetry ; also we find in them employment ol 
turns ol expression afterwards known in India by technical 
names ; and even in the story of Nala we can see examples ol 
the Crauda style. The Pali writings in prose and verse are also 
mostly work of practised hands; and the Jaina Angas have even 
some features of conscious ornamentation. All this, however, 
seems not incompatible with the broad distinction which wc 
seek to draw. The authors of those works are interested, 
whetlicr as professionals, preachers or students, primarily in 
their subject-matter ; the literary art is secondary, often merely 
instinctive, a matter of inspiration, happy ingenuity or mastery. 
In the Classical literature, on the contrary, the art achievement 
and the critical appreciation are the main thing : its triumphs 
are those of subtle working out of ideas and extreme refinement 
ol self-conscious sentiment and observation. The reader’s 
interest follows smt ; the Tedic literature is strong in its 
originality and in our common humanity, while the Classical 
requires for background the Indian man and his scheme of things. 
We must not carry this interpretation too far; on the one 
hand, we have evidence that, whatever the nature of the interest 
taken in the purely classical literature, it was an interest keenly, 
felt both by the authors themselves aud by a wide public : and^^ 
on the other hand, there was not a real lack of new matter 
associated with strong human sentiments. To this we may 
return in a moment . 

Meanwhile we may just notice that in the departments ol 
science and technique, the departments of the iastras in general, 
systematization w'as implicit from the outset, and there is no 
need to follow its working during our period. But it is clearly 
evident also in theological matters, such as the conception of the 
four vyuhas an! ten aoatdras of Vispu, the schematism of Saiva 

'vdoctrinc, and above all in the geography and cosmology and 

r Lrt 1. 
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hierarchy of worlds, real, imaginary or doctrinal, or psycho- 
logical, in Hinduism, Buddhism and Yoga. 

We now come to the matter of sentiment, which, as we all 
know, is the choicest topic of the alaiiikam literature. A 
characteristic ol the period is the absence of national depression. 
None o( the writers is ever daunted by a suspicion that there 
may be a foreign wisdom or standard of taste which should be 
taken into consideration ; and this gives to speculations and 
artistic develop nent a spontaneous learlessnes.s and weakens the 
restraints ol commonsenso. ILenoc among much that is tradi- 
tional or pedantic we often have in regard to the whole move- 
ment, or the spirit of a particular author or work, the feeling of 
a free activity ol mind. Six -h we may ind, for instance, in 
Kalidasa and Bana and in the whole development of the alamkara 
and philosophical literature. It is clearly no accident that 
the finest classical literature belongs to the period of the 
Ouptas and their successors, when the Indians were politically 
under their own control ; and the activity of internal debate 
and intellectual discussion reminds us of the period of Buddha 
together with that of the Mauryas. Though the foreigner was 
a familiar figure aud was, no doubt, a mleccha, the designation 
had lost the seriousness of the earlier Brahmanic orthodo.Ky ; 
yet in Kalidasa wo do find a trace of a certain feeling of 
patriotism in regard to India. 

A second symptom, refreshing amid the general seriousness 
of the Sanskrit literature, is a certain esuherance of spirit, accom- 
panied by a richness of expression and a frank mundane criticism 
of the conventional in morality and religion. The richness of 
expression we may find in Bana’s Hnrsa-cariia and Kadamharl 
and in the Setu-bandha of Pravarasena, but also in Buddhist 
Sanskrit works, such as the Laltta-vistara and Arya^ura’s Jdtaka- 
mdlS, The rather flippant defiance of orthodoxy is seen in certain 
minor works, some bli anas belonging to the period, in the 
sixth-seventh ( ? ) century play entitled Bhagamd-ajjuMyn, by 
Bodhftyana, which roundly takes to task the Samkhya and other 
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doctnoes ag a guide to life, aud in the later Gaura-pancd^ilca of 
Bilhana : also, as a priron-paksa case, m tlie Dah-kimara-carita. 
We are amused to read, as in English literature of the eighteenth 
century, of the escapades and gay parties of frolicsome youth. In 
poems, plays and stories there is constant reference to drinking 
parties and pleasure gosthls of an even less estimable character. 
But more refined social galhorings, for the purpose of music or 
dancing or harmless games, are mentioned in the kama-Mstra and 
in the general literature. We have here the evidence of a rich 
sociallife among even middle-class people. Much of it, even if it 
had existed in the times represented by the Epic, would have 
been beneath the notice of the dignified, religiously disposed, 
older literature, or would have incurred only its censure. But it 
would have looked with sympathy upon — 

‘ Those gatherings of heroes, when throughout the day the 
cheeks of warriors bristle, as stories go round full of the delight 
of famous fights ’ (H.O., p. 169) 

and its heart would have gone with the travel-returned Bapa, 
when he inquired of his relatives (H.O., p. 71) : 

‘ Have you been happy all this time ? Does the sacrifice 
proceed without hindrance, gratifying the Brahman groups 
by its faultless performance ? Do the fires devour obla- 
tions with ritual duly and without flaw performed ? Do the 
boys pursue their studies at the proper time ? Is there the same 
unbroken daily application to the Veda ? The old earnestness in 
the practice of the art of sacrifice ? Are there the same classes in 
grammatical exposition, showing respect by days not idly spent in 
a series of emulous discussions ? Is there the old logic society, 
regardless of all other occupations ? The same exceeding delight 
in the Mimaipsa, dulling all pleasure in other authoritative 
books? Are there the same poetic addresses, raining down an 
ambrosia of ever-new phrases ? ’ 

A further note of individuality may perhaps b'e seen in the 
dmfJgenpe of litergry persons of adventurous characler, analogous 
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ill, a way to religious adventurers such as Padmasarabhava. We 
need not shrink from recognizing in Kalidasa himself a touch of 
this ; but it is more developed in the case of bis 9th-10th century 
counterpart, Eaja^ekhara, and in Bilhana. Fere the individual 
author claims an interest independent of his works, and we are 
eager to trace the incidents of his actual career. Naturally India 
must have been full of such persons in courts and social life, literary 
men by profession and not representative of any sectarianism or 
organized group. An emergence of the personal may be seen also 
in the biographical character of some works of the period. 

There were, of course, other natural sentiments which either 
inspired, or were deliberately portrayed in this literature : one of 
them being the feeling for nature. But we can refer only la the 
erotic. In the Classical period a dwelling on the love sentiment, 
whether by way of luxuriance, as in the Saundara-nanda of 
Advaghosa, or by way of studied refinement, as in the centos of 
Hala, Bhartphari and Amaru, appears early. In Kp^naism, as 
reinforced by the childhood legends, the religious bhahti acquires 
a like exaggeration and refinement ; and in the end the two 
species, erotic and religious, become, as is well known, practi- 
cally merged into one. In this studied emphasis on sentiment 
we have a marked departure from the old psychology. The Vcdic 
literature has, indeed, no lack of human sentiment. The feeling 
for nature shown in the hymns to U^as, ArapyanI, etc. ; the 
*, pathos of the stories of Simah^cpa, Naeiketas and of several hoy 
students in theMaM-Bharata ; the pathos, again, of some episodes 
in the Maha-Bhamta, those for instance of DamayantI, Savitri 
and Fraiipadi, and its abundant exploitation of the heroic, the 
tragic and the horrible ; the heroic and pathetic in the story of 
Kama and Sita ; the compassion of Buddhism, as exhibited in 
the Pali canon and in Anoka’s Edicts, are communicated with 
Ml intent on the part of the author. But they are all of the 
manly type. There are no exuberances or excessive delicacies of 
the love sentiment : the hhakti of Kpsija-worship takes during this 
period the form of straightforward praise of him and unlimited 
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exaltation of his atfcributesw Binco in the Mahayaua’ soripturoH 
the emotion of altruistic compassion shows exaggeration of the 
sentimental at the expense of the intellectual, we are tempted to 
ascribe the similar development in the Hindu sphere not merely 
to the influence of changed conditions and difference of date, but 
rather to a modification of temperament, induced perhaps by 
mixture of race. Tn the main literature of the Classical type this 
element is for the most part kept under control. Kalidasa and 
Bhavahhuti have more of it than Bharavi and Magha ; but in the 
first it is restrained by his rare sensitiveness of taste, and in 
the second by predominance of intellect. The Jaina literature 
seems never to have been invaded by sentimentality. 

Of course, we are not contending that by the aid of two 
principles, that of a certain scheme of life and that of literary art, 
even as fortified by study of natural sentiments, wo can account 
for the whole nou-lechnical literary product of a long period. 
The simple love of telling a story, with or without a moral, has 
pervaded Indian literature from Vedic times down to the present. 
It is found in the Brahmams and is the normal procedure in the 
Upanisads. Even the didactic portions of the Mahd-BhSraia arc 
cast mainly in this form : and in our period, whether we turn to 
w’orks of a mainly non-didactic character, such as Gunadhya’s 
Erhat-katka and its derivatives, the Dah-kumdm-cania and so 
forth, or to those which have sectarian or other dogmatic ten- 
dency, we find a facility and skill in narrative, which spring , 
from a real endowment of the Indian mentality. Of course, many 
of the works may be brought under the category of literary art, or 
are designed to he so brought ; and indeed the very faculty of 
creating a story is itself an artistic endowment . But it belongs 
to art as an instinctive activity, and not to the critical, self-cons- 
cious method of the Mahd.-kmyas and dramas. We must not 
forget the existence of large departments of the literature, such as 
the purSnas and the primary religious works of sects, agamas of 
Yai§n,ava8 and Saivas, etc., of Jainas, 4'i^adanas, etc., 

of Buddhists, w'hioh are in the older styles and in which 
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11k‘ cliiel intcreal) relates to the subject-matter, winch may ho 
novel. But even here there ia a tendency to replace the original, 
more popular, compositions by new ones of a more systematic, or 
artistic, character. Thus we have the formal exposition of the 
Kashmir Saivism ; and elaboration of poetic art is seen in some 
Puranas. Ksemendra gives us maHjans, in kavya style, of the 
Malia-Bliarala and the Rdmayaria ; in Bana’s Hana-caiHa and 
Kadamhari the stilo culto, or euphuistic stjle, does indeed 
triumph through the writer’s immense richness of fancy and 
full humanity : what it might be without that we may 
judge from Subandhu’s handling of a story of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta Soinadeva’s Kathd-sarit-sagara andKalhana’s Rdja- 
larahgini may be regarded as being in this matter the ‘ golden 
mean.’ 

It can hardly be considered a coincidence merely that in 
other fields also, such as architecture, sculpture and painting, 
conscious artistry is an outstanding feature of the same age. 

Perhaps we have now considered most of the leading 
charaoiei’iatios of the literary psychology of our period. But 
what of the political background ? We do not seem to find in the 
conception or organization of the historical states, as they appear 
in literature and in inscriptions, any real departure from the 
lines laid down in the Artlia-idstra, or even in Manu and the 
Maha-Bhdrata. The states are all monarchical. The rulers 
•^usually profess some form of religious preference ; and in general 
the dynasties have gotra names, derived, it has been said, from their 
piiroMtas. They claim military prowess and refer to victories 
secured by themselves or their ancestors in wars with neighbouring 
kingdoms. The documents are for the most part records of 
donations of land for religious purposes ; and especially those 
from South India testify to lavish provision for Brahmans 
engaged in traditional Vedic studies. The terms of the grants 
often shed light upon legal and administrative procedures, and 
sometimes upon the detailed local management of the trusts. 
There are many particulars concerning ofl&ces of state, which 
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vary couaideraWy in nomenclature according to date and 
locality, but exhibit the same general system. Not a few 
inscriptions record not grants from kings, but individual or group 
donations of private persons, and thus give indications of 
numerous professions and classes in the population. South 
India shows the same type of state as the north. Everywhere 
the society seems to have become milder and more complex ; 
and the old distinction of just four classes or castes is no longer 
significant. 

Considering the stereotyped character of the royal aims ai d 
procedures and the ups and downs of slates, void of final result 
or progress, and remembering the theories of the works on state- 
policy into which they were fully initiated, wo are reminded 
of the formal struggles of the cities of Italy in the early Middle 
Ages of Europe; and thus, rather to our surprise, we find 
in the sphere of politics something of the same theoretic 
systematization which seems to be dominant in the realm of 
thought. 

Our period has a somewhat indefinite commencement. We 
assume that the Ma^u-Uftarata and I he Mnidyai^a, though their 
final redaction belongs to the centuries of systematization, 
represent essentially an Aryan or Vedic age, which in its late 
and latest workings gave birth io all the Brabraanic, and the not 
specially Brabraanic, philosophies and sciences, and to a rather 
definite Indian mentality. The following period was one of free, 
and active, but not particularly unaraiable, discussion, all the 
parties having much in common. There was great progress in 
logic, epistemology and philosophy generally and in creative 
reflection upon other departments of thought. It was not a 
Buddhist period : Buddhism by its direct denial of the whole 
theory of Brahmanism, its diman, its theocratic state and 
specially Indian point of view, was throughout an uncomfortable 
element. It was strong in its original, genuine, inspiration of 
philanthropy (maitn) and compassion in its great 

empire outside the confines of India, and in the zeal of its 
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missionaries and the philosophic genius o£ its dogmatic leaders. 
But by reason of its monastic celebacy, and the background of 
Brahmanism in Indian life, its social attachment in its birth- 
land was weak, and it was accordingly not fitted to survi^ e defeat 
or loss of morale. 
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The eighth and ninth centuries A.D. may oe characterized 
as a period when the old chief centre of Hindu cultnre, tlie 
Madhya-de^a of Hindustan, underwent eclipse. In c. 733 (6?) A.D. 
Yasovarman, the last representative of the families of Harsa 
and the Maukharis, sustained a severe defeat at the hands of 
king Muktapida of Kashmir, which country was entering upon 
a period of great prosperity. The venture for power on the 
part of the Kashmiris was, doubtless, encouraged by the resentment 
of the States of north-west and western India, which had all, 
from G-andhara to Sindh, been in conflict with the empire of 
Harsa. Eastern India, from the time of Haifa’s death, had 
passed out of the control of the Kanauj empire, and to an 
undefined extent had been harassed or dominated by the Tibetans, 
who had secured a dominion m Nepal, or by Tibeto-Burman hill 
tribes, known in Bengal history as Kambojas. Early in the 
ninth century was founded tbe Pala dynasty of Bengal, persis- 
tently Buddhist, which also warred with some success against 
the rulers of Middle India. 

But a movement of much greater importance was the long 
delayed political reaction of Southern India against the secular 
aggressions and superiority of the north. The process began with 
the conflict between Harsa and the Calukya Pulike^in H. This was 
followed by the establishment of Calukya, and later of Ea^trakuta, 
kingdom in W. India. Upon the overthrow of the Eastrakutas 
through the revival of Calukya power in the Deccan, Candella 
princes of Central India found an opportunity of challenging 
successfully the suzerainty of Kanauj, Early in the same period 
a movement of tribes from the Indus countries, Gurjaras from 
northern Eajputana and others, had begun to press forward in 
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Lhe present western Rajputaiia and Malwa ; it has been supposed 
that the tribal organization of the Rajput kingdoms was due to 
that process. These peoples also were involved with various 
fortunes in the struggles with the Palas and Rastrakfitas for power 
in Hindustan. There is no reason for supposing that the Calukyas 
and Ra§trakutas did not share fully in the general culture of 
northern India. Prom Hiueu-Tsang’s account, indeed, the 
Calukyas would seem to have preserved in his time some 
rude features. But iu regard to the tribal peoples, Gurjaras, 
Candellas, Bundelas, and others, we may entertain a doubt. 
The people of the lower Indus countries had from Vedic times 
borne only a semi-Indian character ; and the afforested mountain 
districts to the south of the Jumna had also perhaps been only 
partly Hinduized. In consequence of this new character in 
the later ruling powers of northern India, the Tomaras, 
Gaharwars and Candellas, the conditions of society and litera- 
ture seem to have undergone a change ; this is not so apparent 
in the old literary centre of Malwa, where the Paramaras 
under Mufija and Blioja created a sort of local epoch 
in Sanskrit literituie. Elsewhere conditions analogous to the 
age of the old epics seem to have been restored ; and they gave 
rise to a ballad poetry of chivalry and romance, which constitutes 
the beginning of popular vernacular literature in Hindustan. 
Kashmir was unaffected by this process, and its remarkable 
iBontributions during the ninth, tenth and later centuries to 
poetry, philosophy, literary criticism and narrative were all on 
the lines of the classical culture. 

In southern India the original organization had been 
due 'probably to the adventures of K^atriya Princes and 
Brabman settlements, a process which is perhaps attested by the 
prominence of Para^u-Rama and Arjuna in the legends. During 
the later ages the ruling dynasties of the Deccan usually claimed 
descent from one or other of the Sun, Moon or Eire lineages, or 
at least from the Mauryaa. But Aryan migration met perhaps 
with more resistance in the relatively advanced culture of the 
Sv-fiaosB) 
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south, as compared with its early progress in Hindustan. 
K^atriyas at no time constituted a considerable element in the 
population, and the isolation and superiority of the Brahmans 
were preserved more definitely than in the Aryan milieu ol the 
north. Hence the Vedic studies were maintained in greater 
purity and activity, as is the case down to the present time, 
when BO many eaily works, forgotten in northern India, have been 
found preserved in the libraries of South Indian scholars. The 
remarkable intellectual vigour of the Tamil Brahmans, in parti- 
cular, has given them an influence even in Bcnari’s, the very 
hearth and shrine of Sanskrit culture in Hindustan. Rut 
southern India, though it adopted with rigidity the conception 
of a dhanna for each caste, was not in a situation to lay stiess 
upon the conception of a theocratic society, and royalty was 
perhaps less restrained than in the north. 

Jainism is said to have spread to Southern India in the 
time of the Maurya Oandragupta, and it has persisted with 
little persecution, except under the Colas, until the piesont 
day. Ry the Vij.iyanagar kingdom it was treated with bene- 
volent protection. Buddhism, which arrived probably in the 
time of A^ioka, must have secured a wide acceptance By about 
the first century B.C., as is proved by the oave-beds in the 
Madura region, exactly similar to the very numerous dwellings 
of like nature found over a considerable are t in Ceylon, it , 
seems to have been continuous with BiughaJese Buddhism.* 
Scattered images and other objects have been found oven in 
Travancore, where also the term iSdstd, originally applied 
to Buddha, has been preserved in the sense of ‘ God.’ The 
splendid monuments at Karle, Nasik, Ajanta, Ellora,' and 
elsewhere and the ruins of Amarav.itl and Nagarjnnlkonda, with 
their numerous dedicatory inacriptiona, attest a long period of 
influence : during the first 3 tir 4 centuries A.D. the religion 
was patronized by certain dynasties or individual rulers. The 
earliest Tamil classics, the MaV'imekhalai and Silappadigaram, refer 
to it with respect. That in the seventh century A.D. it was 
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definitely declining m the western Deccan is evident from the 
cessation of cave-building at Ajanta and from the succession 
of Jain and Hindu activity at BUora to the original occupation 
of the Buddhists. But in the Telugn country the religion sur- 
vived long enough t) influence the beginnings of the literature 
in that vernacular. The progress of its decay in Southern 
India has to be estimated from the seventh century statements 
of Hinen-Tsaug, who found it dominant in U^ra and fairly 
strong in Maha-kosala, Dravida (capital Kanci), Mahara^tra and 
the Kohkan, decidedly weak or ruined in Kongoda, ICalihga, 
Anrlhia, ‘ Dhauakota ’ and ‘ Ohuliya.’ In the latter, and also in 
Dravida and the extreme south (Malakuta), he notes the presence 
of numerous Mrgrauthas, i.e., Jains. Malakuta still had some 
followers of the true doctrine. 

The Vedanta, as we have seen, was practically ignored during 
the whole of the Classical period. In an age when discussion 
centred chiefly upon logic, epistemology, metaphysics and religious 
doctrine, the old mahaoSkyas were no longer, we may surmise, up 
to date. By moat of the active systems, Jaina, Buddhist, 
Mimamsa, Sanikhya, Vai^esika, NySya, they would have been 
contested; and in the theological doctrines of the Vai^pavas and 
Saivas, descended mainly from the popular Sarukhya of the 
Makd-BMrata , — perhaps similarly also in the common life, — they 
.cannot have been more than tolerated as old material adapted 
mto devotional feelings towards a personal divinity. In the 
general literature the only mention of Vedantlsts known to me 
is Bana’B reference (Har^a-carita, trans., p. 162) to ' Vedantists 
skilled in expounding the nothingness of the fleeting world.’ 

Dr. Thibaut in his careful discussion of the original purport 
of tbj VedCintorSUtras, arrived at a somewhat paradoxical oon- 
olusioii. The tendency of the sutras themselves was, ha found, 
more in accord with the views of R*amauuia than with those ol 
Baipkara, whereas the latter more correctly represents the main 
thought of the Dpanisads. The reasonableness of the first part 
of the oonolusion is evidenced from the fact that one of the 
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authoi-ities i-ecogaizecl by the siitras is the Bhagamd-ffUa and 
that the sutras also refei’ ‘ to certain Vedantic portions of the 
Maha-Bharata, especially the twelfth book, several of which 
represent forms of Vedanta distinctly differing from Sainkara’s 
teaching, and closely related to the systems of the Bhagavatas.’ 
Concerning the Upani^ads nothing need be said, except that their 
real essence would probably have best been preserved in strictly 
irauta circles, rather than among communities affected by faiths 
of partly independent origin. 

According to this plausible view of Thibaut the study of the 
sutras will have been transmitted mainly by scholars ol 
Bhagavata proclivities ; and the impression, which Ramanuja 
gives, of having behind him a tradition, as contrasted with 
Samkara’s ignoring of predecessors, may have a real foundation. 
Samkara, who is said to have been born in 788 A.D., is earlier 
than the formation of the new Nyaya, which appears first in the 
Tattva-cintamani of Gahge^a {circa 1200 A.T).). He does not 
employ its technicalities of definition, with amccliedalm and so 
forth ; but he does employ the old, elaborate, method of discus- 
sion, giving long purm-paksas, apara-paksas and siddhantas . 
His argument deals with the real substance of the philosophies 
which he rejects, Samkhya, Vaidesika, Sunya-vada and Vijfiana- 
vada of the Buddhists, and the views of the Bhagavatas and 
Paficaratras, 

He is primarily a metaphysician, perhaps little interested in 
the epistemological and logical controversies which had been 
carried bn between the Buddhists and the Nyaya school. Thus 
he is in the main a descendant of the old Brabmanic interpreters 
of the Vedanta, which in the Kerala country, with its long 
tradition of Brahmanism and in its politically protected situa- 
tion, had perhaps never been really swamped by Saiva and 
Vai^nava enthusiasms. He could not help being acquainted with 
the tenets of Buddhism and Jainism, both perhaps still living 
in his country. We ask ourselves how he escaped ‘an acquaintance 
with Christianity, which was still alive in that region. 
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It has frequently been contended, and is perhaps generally 
acknowledged, Ihal in the Mandukya-liariha ot Gaudapada we 
have clear evidences of acquaintance with Buddhist ideas and 
terminology and of a tendency to conceive of the Brahma-atman 
rather on the lines of the Madhyamika Sunyata-vada, And the 
resemblance ot the tianscendenl 3anyalS>, with its negative 
determinations, to the Vedantic Brahma, as conceived in tlie saying 
n = e£i n = eti, is in fact so striking that writers have found it 
necessary to emphasize the great difference : what fundamentally 
distinguishes the Vedanta from the Buddhist view, itself possibly 
inspired in part by early Vedantism, is its essential positivity. 
The Brahma-atman is something which is given, here and now, 
ill every moment of consciousness. 

That Sainkani himself must have been acquainted early with 
Madhyamika dootrme is evident from the facts ot his career. 
Born in the year 788 A.D , lie received inspiration from a 
teacher Govinda, dwelling by the Narmada river ; and later he 
won as a disciple an opponent Mandanami^ra, residing at 
Mahi§mati. These residences were not far distant from the 
country of Maha-Kosala, where in tlie first half of the seventh 
century the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang found the Mahayana 
Buddhism still flourishing, with 100 Samgharamas and about 
10,000 monks. Moreover, th-’ country was still full of the story 
, of Nagarjuna and king Sudraka, and of his pupil, Arya-deva. In 
'the Andhra country, indeed, though associated with the memory 
of Dignaga, the great Buddhist logician, and in Dhanyakataka 
(AmaravatT), the Buddhist religion, Mahayana, was not 
strongly represented ; hut we may remember that the name of 
Nagarjuna is still preserved at the site of the Nagfirjunlko^^a 
stupa. Maharastra and the Koiikan, both not too remote 
from Mahi^mati, maintained each 100 Saqigharamas and 
respectively 6,000 and 10,000 monks, partly Mahayanist and 
partly Hlnayanist. 

Gan we then point to any features of Sarpkare’s system 
which may be due to contact with the Buddhist conception? 
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[t seems possible to i iidicate one which concerns his whole 
raetbod. It is certain that he was acquainted with the liinda- 
mental Mahayana doctrine of progressive interpretation of the 
canonical texts. In his commentary on sFitra II.2.28 he observes 
on behalf of the Vijnana-vlidins (Thibaut, I, p. 418) — 

‘ The doctrine of the reality of the external world was 
indeed propounded by Buddha conforming himself to the 
mental state of some of bis disciples, whom he perceived to be 
attached to external thing'. ; luii it does not represent his 
own view, according to which cognitions alone are real.’ 

The analogy between the Mahayana position, fully ex- 
pounded in the Lotus-sutia, and Baniknra’s own critical pro- 
cedure, distinguishing the para and the apaia mdya, and between 
the corresponding texts, is, when wo once observe it, striking. 
We cannot but be oonfirraod in onr view when we remark further 
the concession to common life and common souse, a concession 
so irrationally made by Buddhists and Advaitists jointly, in 
the distinction which they draw between the sauiorii-satya oi 
Dyaoahara-salya, the conventional truth, and the paramarihika- 
or absolute truth. That the unreasonableness was felt by 
the followers of Samkara themselves, as well as by the Buddhists, 
is shown by the fact that, like the Buddhists, they finally declare 
that the real truth is uustatable ; — indeed the Vedanlisls arc 
proud of the logical contradictions involved in the doctrine ol . 
Maya, and both adopt an ultimate mysticism. ' 

A second feature which presents an incongruity in Samkara’s 
doctrine may be due not so much to Buddhism merely as to the 
long controversies upon epistemological questions which had been 
waged between all the schools. This is the docti’ine of super- 
imposition, adhy&sa or adhydropa, which appears prominently 
in the hhdsya on the first sdtra and is, in fact, essential in 
Sainkara’s doctrine as he states it. It is illustrated (Thibaut’s 
trans., I, p. 5) by citation of the ‘ papular view,’ which is indeed 
the stock example of the logical debates, namely 'that * mother* 
pf-pearl appears like silver,’ At this moment I am unable to 
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state with certainty whether the technical terms adhyasa and 
adhySropa are found prior to Samkara ; but the question of 
perceptual, etc., error is, of course, the same which the prior 
philosophies had endeavoured to solve by means of the various 
khydtis, Samkara, whose oydvaharika views are realisUc,— and 
who admits degrees of reality, or unreality, in the objects of 
dream experiences, the normal world, and illusions respectively — • 
therein following in part the famous old Upanisad simile of the 
6sh and the two banks of the river — need not have taken this 
view, though it was convenient for a certain purpose. He might 
have held, as the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa had held long 
before, and as Eiimanuja was to maintain later, that all ex- 
periences have objects real in the re.spective degree. We may 
suspect that bis semi-idealist doctrine of super-imposition origin- 
ated, if not in his knowledge of the Buddhist vipuina-oaia, 
which he controverts from a realist point of view, at least in 
recollection of its controversy with the Nyaya-Yai6e§ika, 
which solved the problem rationally on its own lines 
by offering an explanation of both truth and error iu 
perception. 

In general we i-emark iu Samkara, as before mentioned, a 
quite limited use of logical technicalities and technical pro- 
cedures, which certainly were iu his lime ratlicr fully developed. 

^ Moreover, in his refutation of tlie Vaisesika categories, samavdya 
'Ixnd so on, he does not go far on the path of the sophistic 
dialectics of Nagarjiina. The greatest part of his l^Snmka- 
mlmdipsd-hMsya is concerned uLth discussion of Tpani^ad 
passages, mdyUs, and so forth. His commentaries on Upaui^ads, 
which for the most part manifest a sure philological insight;, 
combined with a profound knowledge of the old language, show 
that this was the main subject of bis meditations. Essentially 
Ms motto is the same as subsequently announced by Bainmohan 
Roy, ' Back to the Upanifads.' Por this purpose he appropriates 
from predecessors more attached to the Vai^pavu theology, 
namely the Paftoaratras and Bhagavatas,— whom he controverts 
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lightly, admitting (U. 2. 42) that their system agrees in part 
with his own — ^their old property, the Vedanta-sUira. lie 
introduces the sweeping new principle oC the double interpreta- 
tion, and develops the old notion ot mdyd in consonance with 
the Buddhist theory of the sarfivrh-satya and the matured 
epistemological conceptions which had emerged through a long 
period of discussion. 

Can we in any measure account for the great success which 
the ideas of Saipkara achieved? Much, of course, must be 
attributed to their philosophic profundity and to the genius ol 
their author ; also to the very energetic personal propaganda, 
wherewith he is always credited and which created at the four 
extremities (more or leas) of India establishments with pontifical 
successions still maintained. Among subsidi.iry causes we may 
reckon also the political prestige which in Saipkara’s time the 
south of India must have possessed. But the main factor may 
have been the attention attracted afresh to the Upani§adi 
themselves. The idea of the dtmm, soul of our souls and at 
the same time soul of the universe, an idea never so affectingly 
set forth as in those ancient texts, has, when the texts are 
recalled to mind, an unfailing appeal to the higher intellectual 
emotions. Samkara, appearing, at the end of an age of philo- 
sophizing, with a system which claimed to reinstate those texts 
as the siddhanta of many pdrea-paksas, would have seemed to be 
giving to'people what they had all along desired, il they had nof" 
suspected it of uusubslaatiality, or even to be restoring some- 
thing which, disguised by accretions, they had possessed from 
of old. But possibly in this same connection a further, more 
specific, factor may be suggested. The essence of the darpikdra 
speculation, with its dnania-rasa, was in itself a Vedantic 
conception : what is more, it was Vedantic in a historical sense, 
since the special aesthetic amnda clearly falls under, and the 
more it is refined the more it becomes identical with, the ananda 
of the dtman in the oldest Upauigads. Thus at one stroke the 
(i^paita of Satpkara wins the adherence of all the poets, and, 
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with their ciiHured followiug, confiscates the labours of genera- 
tions of aestheticiats. To all this the Buddhism of earlier 
periods might have offered effective opposition by means of its 
powerful dialectic and by the strength of its genuine philan- 
thropic inspiration, which even in the time of Harsavard liana 
was signalized by a ceremony of unparallelled impressiveness, 
enacted for the benefit of the Chinese visitor, Hiuen-Tsang. 
But the decay wbioli in many parts of India was manifest to 
Hiuen-Tsang had, no doubt, advanced further : from the history 
of Padmasatnbhava, as well as from the Buddhist literature of 
Central Asia, we can definitely discern that the humanistic 
enthusiasm of the Mahayana Bodhisattva doctrine survived 
only as a profession, a pratirujiaka-dharma, as the Buddhists 
themselves designate it, in a world of Tantrio magic and exorcism. 
In the Sanskrit plays and stories also, the Buddhist monks and 
nuns are accorded no respectful social consideration. 

The conditions under which the advaita of Samkara 
triumphed suffice to prove that it did not flourish as a doctrine 
of pessimism, a consolation for political downfall or individual 
disappointment and lack of interest in life. Perhaps that has 
never been characteristic of it, since it is an active and pro- 
pagandist faith. But we are yet far from having justified the 
expression ‘Vedanta period,’ which I, somewhat rashly, proposed 
tp apply to the following age. We may adduce some reasons to 
support it. The first of these, if we leave out of consideration 
the immense literature to which the Sarrikara Advaita has given 
birth, exceeding, so far as Sanskrit is concerned, that of all 
competing systems, and the even more extensive literature which 
it has influenced, is the existence of the other expositions of 
the Sutras. The prima facie presumption is that they were all 
called into existence by the work of Saipkara, which is certainly 
prior in time to them all. Should the commentary of Bodhayana 
ever be brought to light, possibly it may be found to be of 
a character rendering it not repuguant to this sura|iS0f 
Kamanuja may well have been the inheritor of a 
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without iiaving any pro-fiainkara predecessor whose work could 
be, so to speak, an official exposition of the doctrine of his 
school on tlie basis of the U panUads , Dhagavad-gltd and Vedanla- 
sulras. That seems to he the point. Moreover, the work of 
Eamanuja is prominently controversial in regard to Samkara. 
Much more raarkedlv is this the case with the works of 
Madhva and his school. The others, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
the rest, we need not particularize ; but the recent publication 
of a huge flaiva Bha^ya on the Siitras, the f^nlmm-hhasya , 
enforces the lesson that it became a recognized principle that 
every great orthodox school of sectarian doctrine should have a 
fprmal exposition on the basis of the Vedanta-sutras : and this 
result seems attributable to the example set by Samkara. But 
in any case it clearly supports, and does not conflict with, the 
idea of a Vedanta period. 

But may we not ask further whether the adoaita notion is 
not really implicit in the whole subsequent literature, so far as 
it is not controverted? In the relation of the Brahma-atman 
doctrine to the sectarian faiths there may often in the Inst 
resort be a doubt as to which has swallowed the other. It may 
perhaps be the case that in one period, say the classical and 
Pufdna period, the theological aspect was the more fundamental, 
while in another, say in a post-Samkara period, the reverse 
may have 'been the case. It is in this way that we might meet 
the query whether in reality the post-Samkara age is not better 
characterized by resurgences and new developments of Vaisnavism 
and Saivism, both in southern and in northern India, as indicated 
by the following of Basava, Vithobn, and other important move- 
ments in the south, the Krsna-6hofeti of the GUa~govinda and the 
Oaitanya school in the north-east, the Vaigpava and Saiva 
poets and poetesses, Lallu, Mira Bai, and others, an immense 
multitude, of whose works in Sanskrit and the modern languages 
we can have no adequate conception. An effective reply to 
this objection does not, in fact, seem feasible, except through the 
enpediant which v?e have already indicated. In connection with 
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tliat expedient it i& mteicsting to (piole froiu a great modei'n 
poet, whose work is notably characterized by personal expressions 
ui regard to the supreme reality : ‘ Limitation of the un- 

limited,’ he writes, ' is personality : G-od is personal when he 
creates.’ 

If we go on restricting the inquiry to Sanskrit literature, 
a competitor may still bo discovered iii another study, and tJiat 
18 the Navya-nyaija or now logic, definitely formulated in the 
TalLoti-cmtunwii of (Jangeiia of the 12th century A.J). In 
favour of this study, which has been so emphatically denounced 
as an intolerable, endless exercise in hair-splitting formalism 
and as adducing nothing now in the way of doctrine, much 
more might be said than seems at first sight possible. For, as 
regards new doctrines, may we not say that we do not want any 
of them, if they are illogical? In fact, the new Nydya is a 
subject which at" Benares, at Nadiya and in the south has 
occupied a considerable proportion of the aoutest minds among 
the learned of India ; and no one who has been present at a 
discussion of Nyaya Papdits will deny that they are keenly 
interested in their subject and seem to find definite matters 
for argumentative debate. As we penetrate a little deeper, 
we realize that the problems which underlie their discussions 
are the possibility ol a perfect definition, the conditions of 
inference and the nature of truth and error. If these are really 
serious philosophical problems, it does not seem possible to deal 
with them on the lines of the famous declaration of a statesman, 

‘ When I meet with a difficulty, I look it squarely in the face 
and pass on.’ 

But what renders the Kavyoriiydya a serious candidate for 
supremacy during the later post-Samkara periods is the fact 
that it tended to embrace all the ^other philosophic disciplines 
in its coils, and, what is more, it seems to be at the bottom of 
some of them' As regards the former point, it is evident that 
the formal style and precision, with arguments all in brief 
syllogistic form, and technical expressions, such as amcchedaka,^ 
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praijojdka, anyataratm, oisayaba, adhamdheya-bhdDa, etc., etc., 
more and more dominate the expositions oC the various 
doctrines, perhaps none more than those of the school of 
Madhva : also some topics, such as the question of perceptual 
error, become obligatory, and the examples become murdhd- 
btiisilda, or cousecrated, i,e., common property, like ' Socrates ’ 
in European logic. More serious is the case when it seems 
that the doctrines themselves are little more than applications 
of logical conceptions or cousequenoes of such. What in fact 
IS viSisLa-adoaita, at any rate as a name, but a verbalism, 
affirming that the relation between the supreme being and 
particular beings is simply the well-known vi^esya-viscsaiia 
relation of the logic ? This point may impress us a little when 
we reflect that Ramanuja himself is an acutely logical thinker. 
We might say something analogous in relation to the hheda- 
hheda doctrine, and also to the elaborate dialectical discussions 
of hheda in Vedanta writings. We must, however, reject the 
claims of logic as a candidate for primacy in the mentality of 
any age or people, despite the fact that an nnconsciouB scheme 
is necessarily a logical construction ; but, nevertheless, such 
antithetic designations as adoaila, viH§tddvaiia, ^uddhadvaiia, 
hheddhheda, dvaita, seem to illustrate our proposition that a, 
scheme of thought will usually be accompanied in any period 
by manifestations of its negation. / 

The most formidable candidate is, however, the modern 
languages, which from a time somewhat posterior to Saipkara, 
earlier, of course, in Tamil, began to furnish the arena for the 
literary activities of others than savants, professionals and 
continuatoEs or imitators of old modes. The Kanarese and 
Telugu literatures begin to flourish in about the ninth and tenth 
century, fche former at first under Jaina, the latter under 
Buddhist, inspiration. The Maithili, or Bengali, dohas are, 

1 believe, a century or two later ; .when the old Gujarati begins 
isQ appear in place of the already stereotyped ayahhmi^^as, 

I must leave tp others to explain ; and the same applies 
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elsewheic. The superior title of the verruicular hlenilurea would 
however, be clearer, were it not that the great bulk of the 
productions in nearly all of them, until rather modern times, 
consists ot adaptations Irorn the tiauskrit, with styles, metres 
and rhetorical embellishments largely dependent upon Sanskrit 
theory and practice. 

We ought not lo forget certain dcvelojnnents, which, 
though in Ihemsehes iiotahh', had local or temporal limitations. 
An example of this is the poetry of (he Caitany.i moiemenl in 
Bengal. But the most striking is (he etdoivscencc of literature 
under the Vijayanagar i‘nipire in South India, an efflorescence 
manifested, as I learn from a recent volume of essays, not only 
in the Vedic, and Vedaiitic, writings of Siiyana and his contem- 
poraries, and in works connected with the Vai?nava, Saiva and 
Jaina religions, in commentary literature generally, in original 
poems, plays, biographies and works on music — all these in 
Sanskrit — ^but also in an abundant and varied original literature, 
in Kanarese and Telugu : also rich development of a charac- 
teristic art. 

The above considerations seem to give us the formula for 
the post-Samkara period, namely supremacy of the Vedanta. 
The subsequent rise of various schools of Vedanta, combining it 
with theism, as in the case of Eamanuja, or with logical 
' » discriminations, as in the case of the same and in that of the 
hliedibheda doctrine ; the still later importation into all philo- 
sophic discussions of the formal style of the new NySya, do not 
seem to qualify the truth of the observation that thenceforward 
the ‘Vedanta and the Upanipds were in the forefront and were 
much adored by all the active religions. The fact that 
the Vedflnta domination arose at a time of South Indian 
prosperity and prestige shows 'tbat it did not flourish as a 
consolatory or pessimistic faith, but as a triumph of 
thought. 

This Vedanta doctrine is essentially a world idea, not linked 
to a particular people or to any theory of a divinely ordered state. 
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But it is still attached to India, not only by its origination there, 
but also by the fact that it is a super-rational mysticism, 
dependent for its argument upon the authority of inspired books 
and persons which are the property of India alone, and is 
accompanied by various beliefs and usages having the same 
limitations. 



V .* Greater India; 1. Central Asia 


Tn the preceding four Icetnrea we have sought to indiccitc 
certain very broad lines of evolution in Indian literary mentality, 
corresponding to chronological periods rather vaguely delined. 
We have not been able to detect any considerable oiTects due to 
successful invasions or to penetrations of other kinds fioin abtoad. 
It is quite likely that such influences, in respect both of parti- 
cular matters and m the sphere of ideas, may in fact have been 
operant : something must have been gleaned from time to time 
from the manners, doctrines, and modes of thought of foreign 
sojourners, especially of rulers, races and religions domiciled 
during long periods in parts of the country ; the traders and other 
adventurers, who, as individuals or in companies, have from 
early times constantly been pushing out into lands beyond the 
frontiers or beyond the sea, cannot have been entirely unobser- 
vant and cannot have failed to bring home some observations ; 
in cases of permanent settlements of Indians, as in the regions 
of Further India, communications with their own country must, 
we should suppose, have conveyed some information concerning 
the conditions under which they were living. The case of 
Buddhism should have been specially favourable for transmission 
of knowledge and sentiments. Here we have an organized 
religious community, holding a strong position throughout the 
wliole of its own country and at the same time serving as the 
headquarters of an immense colonial expansion on all sides, a 
' Saingha of the four directions/ with frequent intercourse 
through outgoing missionaries and incoming pilgrims. A good 
deal of this will be discounted by the reflection that travellers 
are shy of talking of their experiences to their home-staying 
friends, who,* they feel, will not understand them or take a 
really intelligent interest in them. ’Missionaries, too, share this 
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difficulty ; moreover, Ly tlieir very profession, they are exporters, 
rather than importers, of knowledge and are somewhat armed 
against reflex influences, save where organization exists for the 
use of their exceptional information and interest, fl’hus 
experience of a general kind helps us to understand the remark- 
ably exiguous real knowledge of the outside world which has 
found a place in Indian literature. But this does not seem to be 
quite enough. The vague knowledge which the literature betrays 
of countries at its very doors, Ceylon, Further India, Tibet, and 
oven of the regions immediately west of the Indus, requires 
some further explanation Possibly the tendencies resisting 
penetration w'ore also those which were repugnant to information 
from aliroad. It baa often been held that any foreign influences 
become undetectable in Indian thought, because they arc always 
subtly digested and ab'.orbed in a general mentality. Similarly 
a realistic knowledge of outside sections of the world has had to 
contend with systematic constructions of a mythological charac- 
ter. This appears already in the Greek reports, based upon 
Indian information, of strange peoples living beyond its frontiers ; 
and the PuTa7}as show a much better knowledge of the world 
according to a mythological cosmology than as it must have 
been realized in the experience of countless merchants and other 
travellers. 

As regards the outgoing influences, whereof we may now 
proceed to take some slight account, it is obvious that, whereas * 
they were conditioned in each case by the stage reached in India 
nt the time, the countries receiving them need not have shared in 
the previous evolution : this applies also to a country receiving 
successive influences at different stages ; in such a case the 
country may have been not at all concerned with the actual 
transition from one stage to another ; there the two might be 
quite accidentally side by aide, being simply successive 
importations. In some cases the real chronological order might 
he invetted ; for instance, a country converted to Buddhism 
a deyeloped M^^Ulyana period might receive later* from,. 
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other Buddhist regions a SarvMi-viidin influence, and still later 
a Sthavirn Buddhism ot the Pali type ; and the three might 
simply co-exist. Instance-, of this eliarnoter may actually, 
perhaps, be observable. 

The expansion of Indian culture over an area extending far 
beyond the land of it-, origin is now become a familiar theme, 
which is being systematical 1} investigated by your ‘ Greater 
India Hocicty,’ both in its •loiirnal and by means of special 
publications. The expreshion ‘ Greater India ’ was suggested, 
no doubt, by the title ot Sir Charles Dilke’s work on the 
expansion of Great Britain into an empire; but the underlying 
idea is perhaps more akin to that of the spread of Hellenism 
in South Italy and Sicily, in Asia Minor, Babylonia with 
Syria and Palestine, and Egypt. It inelndes regions, such 
lib Cejlon and Malaysia and Further India, Central Asia, 
Tibet, where perhaps the torch of literature was by its in- 
fluence first kindled ; hnt also, m a measure, even China, 
where the influence of Buddhism has been pervasive and at 
times prominent ; and countries like Japan, Korea and Mongolia, 
which cither possessed an indigenous literary culture of their 
own or were in some measure familiar with that of China, 
This enumefatinn does not cover the whole field : the early 
rigur Turks of Central Asia developed a Buddhist litera- 
Vire ; in Oxiaiia a Buddhist literature must from about 
tlih commencement of the Christian era have existed among 
Ku§anas and Toklmriaus ; and the m-Oxus regions of Bactria, 
Afghanistan and Bei-.tan have preserved considerable remaine 
of Buddhist shrines, the second of them also written evidences in 
tlie shape of inscriptions going back as far at least as lOt) B.C. 
In regard to the peoples of northern Afghanistan, indeed, it is 
likely, since to the Gieeks they seemed to resemble Indians, 
having elephants in their armies* that they had shared from 
* the beginning in part of the development of Vedic civilisation. 

According to 'the accepted legend, the pre-Buddhist civiliza- 
tion of Hindustan had reached Ceylon. The ease of Further 
0_U«0SB) 
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India is obscure, and anything to be said concerning it may be 
reserved for another occasion : so also that of the Malay islands. 
Kashmir and Nepal, which must have known of Buddhism at 
least from the time of A^oka, may be regarded as for our pur- 
pose parts of India ; but concerning the former we may note 
that the Naga Mahapadma of the "Wular lake, whose native name 
we know to have been Hulura or Hulor, is stated to have been 
subdued by a Buddhist mission iry named Madhyantika at a date 
prior to Adoka : and this may point to the first introduction of 
Buddhist or Hindu culture into the country. The Himalayan 
countries between Kashmir and Nepal must have had some 
contacts with the Indo-Aryans even in the age of the Kuru- 
Pancala kingdom ; but the Vedic and Sanskrit literature affords 
us no grasp of them ; and according to the only indications 
which we have, except for some notes by Hiuen-Tsang in re- 
gard to Kulu and Lahul, the introduction of Buddhism into them 
was effected by Padmasarabhava, during the last half of the 
eighth century A.D. ; though before that time some portion of 
them may have been under the rule of the Huua Mibirakula 
and his successors and invaded by Har^avardhana and his elder 
brother, liSjyavardhana. Concerning southern India we have 
already stated all that seems to be known. We may now turn to 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The foundation of the state of Khotan is attributed by the- 
local legend lo a visit of A^oka and the birth on that occasion “bt * 
his son, Kustana, who, nineteen years later, came from China 
with a Chinese army and joined with a disgraced Indian minister, 
Y.iAi[ 8], and his Indian following, in settling the ooimfry, It is 
not necessary at this point to consider further the implications of 
the legend, which evidently has for one purpose an etymologizing 
of the name Kustana, as a Sanskrit expression meaning ‘Earth- 
breast.* The dating of the fdundation of the city as e. 224 B.O. 
derives a certain support from the mention of the great Chinese 
emperor Sbih-wang-te, whose reign covered the years 240-210 
jB.O. The Indian minister, Ta4a. which name is intended, no 
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doubt, to denote the Ya^a[s] of the Divyavadcna stories, was pro- 
bably understood to have come from Kashmir, which the Khotan 
Chronicle evidently conceives to have been in frequent communi- 
cation with its own country and which from early times was 
certainly in frequent communication with China. His route 
is not indicated, and in later times the author of the Rdja- 
tarangini belrajs httlc hiiow ledge of the intervening countries; 
from the later Khotan point ol view we should certainly con- 
ceive a route via Baltistaii. A certain faint support to the idea 
of Kashmiri participation in the foundation of Khotan is afforded 
by the fact that the Naga Hulor was in later times object of a 
cult in Khotan. 

What measure of Indian civilisation was introduced into 
the Khotan country at the time of foundation of the city our 
records do not enable us to conjecture. According to the local 
legend the Buddhist religion did not arrive until 165 years after- 
wards, at a date which may be estimated as approximating to 60 
B.C. In favour of some such date we may adduce two considera- 
tions. In the first place, it is evident that at the time of Cbang- 
kien’s mission (128 B. C) to Transoxiana the Chinese had not 
heard of India or of the Buddhist religion : it was in the country 
of the Yueh-chi, Tokharistan, that the existence of India, as a 
remote kingdom, was made known to him. To the south of the 
.Oxus, in B'lctria, not only India, which bad more than fifty 
years earlier been invaded by the Greek rulers of the country, 
but also Buddhism must have been fairly well-known ; for the 
knowledge, which must have existed at the date, c.100 B. C., 
when in northern India the Greek king Menander was taking an 
interest in that religion, cannot have been obliterated by the 
twenty or thirty years w'hich had elapsed since the country was 
first overrun, if in fact it had been overrun, by Baka,or ScytWan, 
tribes. South of theHindu-Kusb Buddhism bad before 100 B.C. 
been patronized, as we have already seen, by Greek rulers, and 
the legend of the foundation of Swat Buddhism relates even to 
pre-A^okau limes. In the second place, the Chinese story of 
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Budclliislj bookb received in 2 B.C. b;y, or Ironi, stii envo\ ot llii' 
Great Yiieh- chi (see the discusaion by MM. Specht and licvi in 
the Journal Asiatique 1696-7,^1, pp. 14, sqq.; 11, pp. 160, bqq.), 
renders a date c. 60 B. C. not improbable for the first appearance 
of the Buddhist religion in Khotan. 

It is obvious that the Indian, or quasi-lndian, element in the 
original population must have contributed at least a knowledge 
of the art ot writing . There can be no doubt in regard to the 
form of script, which was Kharosthi, the ■'Cript of all the oldest 
inscriptions of the north-west. For during the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. the Kharosthi writing was still in sole use in the 
Bhan-shan kingdom to the east of Khotan : except from Khotan, 
it could never have reached that country, there being no other 
route for communications. Moreover, the only really ancient 
MS. which has been found in the Khotan area, the famous 
MS. of the Buddhist Dhaimna-pada, is in Kharosthi. It is u 
conhnuation of this that the Chinese pilgrim, Ka-hian, who 
visited Shan-shan in the year -JOO A D. and there loiuid 
Buddhists about 4, QUO in number, all of the Hlnayruia sect, 
remarks concerniug the population ol the countries to its west 
that the professed disciples of Buddha all use Indian books and the 
Indian language : had there been a difference of script, he must 
have noticed it ; in 529 A.D. his successor Sung yun slates con- 
cerning the kingdom next to Khotan on the west that ‘ the cus- ^ 
toms and the spoken language ai-e like those of tho people di 
Khotan ; the written character is that of the Brahmans,’ i.e., 
according to the standing sense of this expression, the Brahmi. 
The citation of this fact seems fu imply that Khotan used a 
different script, which, viz., Kharosthi, we find in a document 
of the third or fourth century A. D., written perhaps in 
Khotan.. 

' Can we point to any speeffic matters of Indian culture which 
may have come to Khotan during its pre-Buddhist period? 
Hem we deal only with likelihoods. Clearly; however, items 
Oil administration and common life are sure to have come 
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with ihe Jir«l setfclert'. According!) we um) reckon with 
(t) a certain number of (Jreek teimsin the Hbau-sliaii iiibcnp- 
tions, nz., sadera imc[ Irahhma = stater and drnchne, ‘hans.c\i>:’ 
Ijarajnbukif which may well have been brought from the 
Indian side, unless indeed they came from Haotria at a still 
earlier date ; tii) a division ol the country into parishes (stina) 
which was recognized in India, and further into hundreds 
(hid) ; possibly also into ‘ thousands,’ since such a division 
certainly existed in Shau-shau at a later date and is an Indian 
institution, mentioned {sahasra-pali, lulei of a thousand) in 
the Artha-iastru of Kautalya ; (8) the ornate, lorxnal, official 
and epistolary style, w'hieh is certainly Indian, developed in the 
Maurya chancellaries and partly preserved in India down to 
modern times. With the last-named we may associate the letter 
(lekha), the letter-carrier (lekha-Mraha) and the book (potht). 
The town-mayor 'nat/ara/.’fl) also is hkel) to have come more or 
less contemporaneously with the foundation of the city. 

The first introduction of Buddliism is attributed to u 
Smma\ia, by name Vairocana, who b) a miracle won over the 
king Yija>asambhava and under whoso influence the first 
monastery in the country, that of Tsar-ma, was built. The 
Tsar-ma monastery w as situated to the .south-east of the old city 
and probably near the eastern river, the present Yiirungkash. 
Another very ancient Buddhist settlement was to the south-west, 
* at a distance of about 11 miles on a rather inconspicuous hill 
abutting on the Kara-kaeh, the western river. This bill was 
afterwards covered with Buddhist shrines, and hecame, under 
the name Gosniga or Goiir?!!, which recurs in Nepal, famous 
throughout the Buddhist world. In the local Chronicle 
particulars are given of the foundation of many other shrines, 
monasteries and nunneries, erected tbroiigh the piety chiefly of 
kings, queens, and other royal persons, mostly upon the 
suggestion ot chaplains, kalijap,amilms, an institution which 
may go back even to pre-Buddhist times lu India. The earliest 
establishments are attributed to ‘ Aryas ’ simply, i e., perliapi^, 
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lu Buddiiistib not dilfereuiiated as to sect : ibe MaliHsaqaghikas 
(iiid Miliasarvasti-vadins, in this older, came Liter, the latter 
being at least anterior to 400 A D., when the pilgrim Fa-hian 
makes mention perhaps ol a monastery of that sect. Even in 
the time of Fa-hiau, however, the monks, numbering ‘ several 
myriads,’ belonged principally to the Mahayana, as did those of 
the adjacent country to the west, Cakoka or Cu-gon-pan. In the 
eighth or ninth century A.D. the preponderance of the Maha- 
yana, which in the iniiMtmya of the Grosrhga hill is proclaimed 
m jubilant terms, is indicated by the statement that, ‘ reckoning 
the adherents of all other sects as the hairs on a horse’s ears, 
those of the MahaySna would be as the hairs on its whole body.’ 
At the latest recorded period, perhaps just before the Mnsalman 
conquest, c. 1000 A.D., imposing statistics of the religious 
establishments are given . 

In the native language ot Khotaii, as we may assume in 
accordance with the statement of Fa-bian, there never was any 
literature at all, certainly not any Buddhist literature. From 
similar, and even stronger, evidence we see that the same applies 
to Shau-fehan. In the year 445 A.D. both countries were 
involved in a calamity which probably put an end to Buddhist 
and Indian civilization in the latter and temporarily ruined it in 
the former. This was an invasion by a king of the Tu-yuk-bun ' 
people of north-eastern Tibet, imnaigrants, about one hundred 
and thirty years previously, from northern Asia, and at this time " 
possessing a rather wide dominion, which included Tun-huang, 
or Sa-ou, and probably the greatest part of Western Kan-su. 
Their civilization, so far as it had developed, and their script were 
Chinese. They retained possession of Sban-shan until replaced 
by the Tibetans in the second half of the seventh century A.D : 
perhaps the Buddhist religion and the Kharoe^bl writing, together 
with the other Indian features in the social condition of the state, 
were abolished by the Tu-yuk-bup conquest. The effect of the 

1 III is imstble, however, A&t tlm ceUiDit? doe to the Jitan>7u«D inmion ol 
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conquest in Khotan, whence after one year the Tu-yuk-hun king, 
Mu-li-yen, retired, are described in the Khotan Chronicle, which 
declares that the shrines, as far as Mount Go^rhga, were all 
destroyed and the population greatly reduced. From what side 
the Buddhism of Khotan was rehabilitated we rna) plausibly infer 
from a passage in the Surya-garbhn-sutin, which between 589 
and 618 A.l). was translated into Ohmese. In M. Levi’s 
translation we read of a Naga king’s petition to Buddha for the 
office of tutelary there : ‘ 0 Bhagavat, confide to me the sacred 

place of theOaityaGomasaragandha on the mount Go^rhga, in the 
country of Khotan. For in that kingdom cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets are all void and desert. Such people as there are come 
from other regions and other countries ’ 

The Bhagavat replied : ‘ 0 Nagaraja, it is not so. For at 
this very moment are coming two myriads of bhadantas seeing 
the four verities, who come from the country of Kashgar and 
betake themselves to this country : in this place of the great 
Caitya of the mountain Gomasaragandha night and day they 
come to render homage, ’ 

The Sutra is well acquainted with both Kashgar and 
Khotan; and it seems quite possible that an importation of 
Kashgar monks, who in the time of Hiuen-Tsang numbered 
lOjOOO, may have been actually witnessed by the authors of 
the original. Relations with Kashgar are, in fact, instanced in 
the Khotan Chronicle. In the seventh century A.D. the script 
employed in Kashgar was Brahmi, and its Buddhism was of 
the Sarvasti-vadin Sect (Hiuen-Tsang, tr. Beal, Vol. TI, p. 807). 
It .would therefore be quite reasonable to suppose that the 
Brahmi writing came lo Khotan, along with that form of 
Buddhism, during the second half of the fifth century A,D. 

It is at about this period, the period of a great development 
of the Amtarfisaka literature of the MahayEna, that w'e may 
suppose the world of Khotan to have exercise,d an influence upon 
the actual constitution of Buddhist texts. From about 260 A.D. 
visits of Chinese monks and translators to Khotan are reported ; 
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m the tourfch century they were cJiiefly concerned with the study 
of the Mahayana, But iii the Suryaqarhha and Gandraqarbhn 
sfiimn, and in the other similar noiks M Bylvain L6vi succeeded 
in demonstrating an actual tamiliarit} with the world of Ohinese 
Turkestan and an orientation from some centre there, which will 
have been Tvhotan. It seems likely that these works were 
actually composed in that region, since in India proper the 
Buddhist world seems at that period to have been occupied 
mainly with matters of dogma, philosophy and logic. The 
works are characterized by insertion of dhamni formulas ; and it 
IS said that such formulas were first rendered into Chinese, in the 
tth century A.U., by monks from Kuca and India. 

Prior to this period the Khotanis had apparently been 
engaged only in the study of texts received from India. 
The favourite texts were the PrajM-pammita, Sad-dharmn- 
puwjanka, Candraejarbha, while in the neighbouring country 
of Cakoka, likewise MahUyanist, we hear ot mainly the same 
preferences. 

Presumably soon after the introduction of the Saka-KholanI 
language began the practice of making translations in that 
medium : to this practice we owe the Saka-Kbotam Buddhist 
texts, whoioof fragments have been recovered from desert 
sites ill the country itself and both fragments and whole 
volumes, in the form of rolls and pothls, from the famous 
hidden library of Ch’ien-fo-tung, near Tun-huang. It may 
be remarked that not all the texts are of a religious character : 
some of them are medical, including a translation of a Sidd/ii- 
hUfa, a work attributed to KSgfirjuua. The last-named is 
written in the cursive script of the later period ; the religious 
MSS. are written mostly in square upright characters, the 
so-called Ceotral-Asian Brahml, which, being immediately 
derived from the Indian Gupta, itself sets a limit to the 
antiquity of the. MSS» Th a more or less cursive hand are 
the few short or fragmentary notes of dedication found on fresco 
'r, hr te^ll/es, ^ 
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Among Biidflbist works composed, no doubt in Sanskrit, in 
the Khotau country wo have in Tibetan verbions two notable 
items, one being the already mentioned GoSrhga-iy5karam, a 
mahabnya of the Goiirnga hill. Both are entirely Indian and 
Buddhist in conception, and are in the ambitious style of thought 
and language characteristic of the Stdra literature, in which 
class they are canonical. The second, the Vhnnlaprahhd-pari- 
prcchd, or ‘ Inquiry of Vimalaprabha,’ interspersed with num- 
erous dhamiis, was composed about 746 A.B. It is unique 
among Buddhist sfifras in that it is essentially apolitical pamphlet, 
bearing upon the situation of Kbotan, ris-«-i5w Chinese and 
Tibetan domination and the local dynasty, at the time. But it 
is also an impassioned proclamation of a mission on behalf 
of women, in which aspect it may reflect the influence of the 
action of the Chinese Empress Wu-Tso-t'ien, who, in the year 
fiQO A.T) , claiming, in connection with a like mission to be the 
prophesied Buddhist Saviour, Maitrcya, caused to be circulated 
a transmogrified version of the MaMmegha-nTdra. Besides these 
two works we may cite two pamphlets, likewise v-ydkarar^aH or 
‘ prophecies,’ of the Arhat Sainghavardhana and the Church of 
Kbotan respectively. The main content of each is an ex-posU 
facto prophecy of a downfall of Buddhism inKhotananda 
migration of the still faithful monks to Tibet, where at first they 
Avere hospitably entertained and then, in consequence of discon- 
* tents due to a visitation of plague, expelled ; after a long journey 
they reached Gandhara, only again to he expelled after a sojourn 
of two years ; finally they all perished by mutual slaughter in 
the Indian city of Kmii^iimbl. The occurrence, Avhieh is referred 
to a - definite date about the middle of the eighth century A.B., 
is partly a distortion of old legends ; and the religion persisted, 
though no doubt in a rather degenerate form, down to the 
conquest of Kbotan by the Musalnjans in about lOOO A.D. 

The nio.st considerable literary work in the Khotani language 
itself, edited by .the late Professor Leumann under the title ' North- 
Arian Doctrinal Poem of Buddhism* is a composition of 
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pntil’cly rnfliiui and Buddhist inspimlion. It is a long epic, in 
somewhat elaborate metro and flowing Indian style and construc- 
tion, concerning the history and advent of the future saviour, 
Mailreya. It has no original in another language ; hut its 
theme has been treated on many occasions in Buddhist literature, 
particularly perhaps in languages of Central Asia, previouslj 
known or discovered in modern times. 

The remainder of the MSS. in the Saka-Khotani language 
arc ui most cases business d icuraenls, accounts of travels and 
other practical matters having no special relation to India. The 
title ot honour, a-vio-ce, which during this period was sometimes 
conferred by the Chinese upon ruling chiefs and even other 
persons in the states of Turkestan, is the Sanskrit word amiitya. 

The places in Chinese Turkestan which are situated to the 
north of the great desert may lia\e received some intimation ol 
Buddhism, or at least of India, at the time of the previously 
mentioned communications between the Chinese and the Yneh-chi 
during the second half of the first century B.C. It was through 
the country of the Yueh-chi CTokharistan) that the monks 
Kasxapa Mstahga and Dharmaratna are said to have carried the 
first Buddhist propaganda into China, where they translated five 
short sutras. There must have been Buddhists in Kuca as early 
as the middle of the third century A.D., when a Kucean trans- 
lated the two recensions of the Sulthavatl-cyuha. Thencefor- 
ward Kuc§. developed a flourishing Buddhist community anjfT 
cult and contributed in a considerable measure to the success of 
the religion in the Chinese empire. The Turfan region, further 
east, the old Ku-^i kingdom, wherein from about the end 
of the first century A.D. the city and realm of Kao-chang, origi- 
nally (c. B,C. 60) a Chinese colony, was the dominant stale and 
from the ruins ot which come most of the finds of Gorman ex- 
peditions to Chinese Turkestap, was a likewise important centre 
)f Buddhism. Karasbahr, or Yen-ki, Agni, between the tw'o 
|ind rather to the south, and the states to the west of TCncS, 
lamely Aksu (BalvibS) and Kashgar, were also, the last-named 
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especially, patrons of a large number of monasteries and 
priests. 

All these states to the north of the desert adhered to the 
Barvasti-vadin sect and used the Brahmi script, no fragment of 
Kharos^hl having yet been produced from the vvliole area. The 
two facts are, no doubt, connected. The Buddhism of these 
states came Iroin tlic countries of Trausoxiana, Tokharisian 
and Parthia, beginning, so far as botli are concerned, early 
in tlie second, or even in the latter half of the first, century A.D. 
According to all our evidence iJie Kharosthi writing never 
crossed the Hindu-Kush northwards ; and we must presume 
that it nas the BrSliml that was earned by the Sarvasti-vadin 
school into the Yueli-chi dominion of Tokharistan. The little 
states in this region wherein Hiuen Tseng notes (irans, Beal., I 
pp. 39-i9) the existence of Buddhist monasteries and monks are 
termed Uhaglianian, G-arina, Suman and Kulab, Kubadian- 
Ktiulin, Bnlkh (100 monasteries and 3,000 monks : Little 
Vehiolef, Gaz (10 monasteries and 300 monks: Little \ehiole, 
Barvasti-vadiiif ; and in both the last two he states that they 
belonged to the Hinayaua, and in the case of the last that 
the school was Sarvasti-vadin. 

The Sanskrit literature whereof fragments or entire works 
have lieeu lecovered from the northern states include a 
-• number of writings of A^vaghoisa, namely fragments of two 
plays and bis hymn in l’>0 verses, also an old work, entitled 
Kalpana-man(}iiika, by Kumaralata There ate, further, some 
fragments of the Sarvasti-vadin Vmaya from this source, 
published in Berlin as long ago us 1906, some again in Oxford 
in 1910. 

'^I'o a later period belong the works in the local languages of 
Kuca and Karashabr and Turfan, -commonly designated Tokharl 
B and A. The authors of the works in dialect A use the term lr?I; 
after a long period of debate some scholars now hold that 
the use of the term Tokhari is based upon a very natural 
misunderstanding. According to Umt view a new question 
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would ariho ui regard to Uie Tokban language, wlueb would 
have been <i language ol Tokhuriblan : uouid il be i be language 
which we have called Saka-Kholanl, or is it auotlier speech, 
perhaps akin thereto? In any case — and tlicic is a strong case 
contra — it was a vehicle of Buddhist literature, since Hiueu- 
Tsang so states and there are Uigur texts (9th century ?) 
from the Turfan area which jirofoss to be renderings from 
Tokhari. 

Perhaps the oldest surviving specimens of the language ol 
Kuca are certain official passes issued to inerohauts travelling m 
the country. A large text, a version of the Sanskrit Karnia- 
iibJiahga, h»p, been edited by M. LOvi along with the original 
Sanskrit and versions or equivalents in Chinese and Pali, 
The Turfan area is represented by a number of fragmentary 
Buddhist texts, published with iacsimiles by Ibe (Tcrman 
t-cholars, E. Sieg and W. Siegliiig, who in collaboration with 
Professor Soluisen ot Berlin have compiled a very exteubive 
and thorough grammar of the dialect. The texts are in part 
unknown in other versions : they employ a large variety of 
metres, having for the most pari Sanskrit names 

We have apparently no texts represjenting the Buddhism, 
winch was Sarvasti-vadin, of Akbii or Ivashgar. In the latter 
country Zoroastrianism seems to have played a part, as was 
natural, seeing that the city was an eiriporiuni for trade with « 
Transoxiana and had a differential, perhaps Iranian, population. 
Prom the district of MarS-lbasbi we have, in an amplified Brahmi 
alphabet, which exhibits some connections with that of Turfan, 
and in a dialect -which is a sister to the Saka-KhotanI, some 
doouinents of a business or legal character. 

In a language which has been rccognixed as Sogdiau we 
have both documents and texts belonging to the Buddhist and 
Mainch.aesn faiths. ^As there were some small Sogdian colonies 
in Chiuese Turkestan, it might be supposed that these were 
composed by^ and for, and) local pommimities. Tlie Sogdians 
iptfc gr^at travellers and traders, and even in the ninth century 

i j r 
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x\.D. lljvy CiUi l)G traced as tiavelling iiieicbaj)tb as far as LailaK 
ii) the western Himalaya. But it may be suggested that, .since 
Sogdia, which was a country to the north ot Tokharistan, will 
have been part of the Parthian empire, the Parthians, ifaii, who 
from 150 A.D. worked as translators of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese, may well have been Sogdians, in winch case Buddhism 
may have been from early times latbor well established in their 
country. The first of them, however, the famous ]5fan Sliih-kao, 
is described as a Parthian prince, and so perhaps are some of the 
others, which renders such a suggestion donbttul. As legards 
the general question of Buddhism in the countries ot Western 
Turkestan, we may just note that, from the latter half of the 
second century A. D., some persons fiom Bamarkand are men- 
tioned by the Ohuiese among their Irauslators of texts : the 
Tibetan accounts of Buddhist monks fleeing, t. 740 B 0,, from 
persecution mention some from Parthia, Pcirghuna and a countiy 
(Guatik) to the north-east of Sarnaiknnd. But Hiuen-Tsang 
fails to mention Buddhists in the cities of Western Turkestan ; 
and from other sources we gather that the Arab conquest, 
early ui the eighth century, found Christianity prevalent m 
them. 

It seems probable that the Buddhist texts in l^aka-Ivhotanl 
or Kucean-Ar§I are not later than the eighth century, Hence, 
, though they represent the early developments of Buddhism, 
Sarvasti-viidin, Mahasamghika and the MahaySna, as late as 
the period of dlmams, they do not participate in subsequent 
aberrations, such as the immense Tuutra and Yajrayiina litera- 
ture, which arose in India and Tibet. This applies also to the 
Turks, who in the sixth century A.D. acquired from China some 
slight knowledge of Buddhism. 

Under the Uigur-Turk kingdom, which from about 85*1 A.D. 
controlled the region of Turfan and perhaps also of Knoa, the 
Buddhist religion of those regious survived during an undefiued 
period, and Buddhist books were composed in the Uigur language. 
These, however, being trausletioiis from the TokborT, did ftot 
* t 
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t.raij'-cciKl tlif sUi<{e represented b> tlieir origiiiiils. Tlio o()ji- 
(piosl ()I Ktiotaii, i . toot) A.D., by tJic Uigur Turks of Kashgar, 
wlio were Mnsalni.ms, lenumated the iiilhieuce of the Sanskrit 
literature in tlie whole country, except so far as it w'as main- 
tained in the districts still controlled by Tibet, 
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At first it is somewhat surprizing to find that Tibet appears 
to have received no inkling of Buddhism prior to tlie first half 
of the seventh, or at the earliest, late in tlie sixth, century A.D. 
Seeing that Hiuen-Tsang found Buddbism in Kuhi and visited 
Labul, which reach up to high regions in the Western Himalaya, 
while, further east, Nepal had knonn of the religion from the 
time of A4oka ; that even in Baltistan there were monasteries 
in some number, while the regions west of the Indus, Gilgit, 
Udyana and Swat, had probably been introduced to the faith 
even in the first century B.O.; that even in Ladak has been 
found a Kharoathi inscription, dated not later than the second 
century A.D.; and that to the north vas Chinese Turkestan, 
actively Buddhist from the first century B.C. or at least A.D. ; 
considering all this and realizing the heroism of the monks in 
encountering difficulties and dangers of travel and their adroit- 
ness in dealing with rude peoples, we wonder what causes had 
prevented penetration of a country wbicli is not altogether 
inaccessible from the South {via Nepal and Sikkim), from the 
West {via Ladak and Gartok) or from the North {via Cercen 
r*and Carklik). 

In regard to this question we may attend to two considera- 
tions. In the first place, the countries named, excepting Nopal, 
vyere not really in contact with Tibet proper. On the west 
Tibet is separated from Ladak by the bigbest, and almost the 
most desolate, region oi the country, with pas.ses going up to 
19,000 feet, and usually uanied,the stod-hkhor, or high country. 
Secondly, the region of Gu-ge and Spyi-ti, and we do not 
know how much further to the north and east, was not yet Tibetan; 
it was the sphere of another kingdom, the Zah-Zuh kingdom^ 
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wliic'lj probably was not overrun l)y the Tibelnns until the tiioo 
of Hroii-btsan Sgam-po, tlie great Tibetan king of the firf.t 
half of the seventh century A.D. ; the Zah-Zim people and 
their language were of Tibeto-Bnrrnan character, but the lan- 
guage, at least, fUffered widely from Tibetan. Consequently, 
it may be .^nggosted that fjadak also, which lay further to the 
west and waa perhaps acquired during tlie same period, had pre- 
viously been non-Tibetan. On the north Tibet was separated from 
Chinese Turkestan by vast deserts, swamps and mountain ranges, 
which, so far as inhabited at all, were occupied by another Tibeto- 
Rurman race know'n to the Chinese as Jo (or iffi or Za) KMang : 
and from about 315 A.D. the more eastern portion of it, wJierc 
was the least difficult approach to Chinese Turkestan, was domi- 
nated by the Ttt-yuk-hun people, imnnigrant originally from 
north-eastern Asia, whose civilization, so far as it existed, looked 
to China. The very difficult eastern border country between Tibet 
and China, a country of huge mountain ranges and deep gorges, 
was likewise occupied by Tiheto-Burraan tribes, not fully subdued 
by the Chinese and little known to them. As regards the south, 
where, as we have mentioned, Nepal and Sikkim furnish at 
least a possibility of penetrating, it appears that the original 
seat of the Tibotiin kingdom, Yar-lung, was in the south-east, 
away from the present routes from Nepal and Sikkim to Lha-sa. 

Bu* there is also a second consideration, namely the condition 
of the Tibetan state itself. It was originally an agglomeration of* ' 
a number of tribes ; and even in the time of the historical kings 
the oil designation, * the eighteen districts,’ was fresh in 
memory. The long genealogy, tracing the dynasty by successive 
stages haek to divine ancestry, appears to bo in part legend'ary, 
in part mythological ; really historical reminiscences do not go 
hack more than two or three generations prior to Sron-btsan 
Sgara-po. It was this great king who established the capital at 
Lha-sa and founded the state of Tibet. 

Accordingly, apart from the nature of the country itself, the 
fORsouB for its long immunity from Indian and Buddhist influences 
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wore, oil the one hand, the existence of buffer peoples on 
nearly all sides, and on the other, the lack of state organization 
among the Tibetans, known to the Chinese as ' the wild 
K’iang or the T’u-fan.' 

Sroh-btsan Sgain-po was undoubtedly a great man, deserving 
of his commanding position in Tibetan history. It was perhaps 
a family connection with the important kingdom of the Tu-yuk- 
hun, which had succeeded in procuring a matrimonial alliance 
with the Chinese imperial house — a groat object of ambition in 
rude Central- Asian States — that first gave him an inkling of what 
'Mvilization was. After the foundation of his new capital at 
Lha-sa, be looked round for means of adorning his power with 
this new element of distinction and permanence. He cast his 
eyes first upon tlie nearest kingdom enjoying a civilized status ; 
this was Nepal, at that time under the de facto, but not de-jiirc 
rule of the Thakur Am^uvarman, whose titular sovereign repre- 
sented the old Licohavi dynasty. Bron-btsan Bgam-po’s applica- 
tion for a bride is said to have met with despairing reluctance on 
the part of the selected princess, afterwards divinized as the 
‘(■rreen Tani.’ She took with her to Tibet the image of the 
Buddha Aksobhya, which is still preserved in the oldest temple 
(Ra-mo-che) in Lha-sa. This event must have taken place before 
039 A.D. For in that year arrived in Tibet the second, even 
.more famous, foreign princess obtained as a bride by SroA-btsan 
Kgam-po. This was Mun-fieh (or Wen-Cheng) Kon-cO; a member of 
'"the Imperial family of China. This favour was not obtained with- 
out hostile demonstrations on the part of the Tibetan king and also, 
according to the story which the Tibetans delighted to recount, 
very ingenious diplomacy on the part of liis envoy. The Chinese 
princess also brought Buddhist influences cud a statue of Buddha 
to the Tibetan court ; but her work was more apparent in the 
direction of reforming the rude cuftiue of the Tibetan people. 
Tbe well-to-do were encouraged to exchange their native home- 
spun dress for Chinese silk : schools were instituted, and a hundred 
young Tibetans were sent to China to be initiated into literary 
io#-aau8B) 
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culture. Already iu 639 A.D. an envoy, the afterwards celebrated 
Thon-mi-Sambota, had been despatched to Kashmir to procure an 
alphabet ; he returned with his mission aecowplished, bringing 
back a scheme of letters closely modelled in form and arrange- 
ment upon the Indian Gupta writing, but with additional signs, 
for the purpose of representing certain sounds existent in Tibetan, 
and with omission of the Indian soft aspirates, wliich wore not 
required. Since the existence ol the Biahml writing of Ccntial 
Asia can hardly have been unknown in Tibet, it seems possible 
that tlie desire to procure a novel script may have been a mani- 
festation of national amour prop) e on the part of its luler. But 
possibly the resort to Kashmir ni ly have been the outcome of a 
compromise. The Nepal wife may have put forward a iccommen- 
dation of the script used in her own country, — and indeed the 
ornamental writing known in Tibet at a later time as Lan-isha is 
merelj the Eafija of Nepal — and opposition on the part of her 
Chinese rival may have been obviated by substitution of Kaslimir. 
The alphabet in its original square lorro, and also in seieral deri- 
vative cursives of elegant appearance, has served the Tibetan 
language down to the present time ; it is one of the greatest 
boons which India has bestowed upon the country. The spelling 
represented, no doubt exactly, at the time the actual pronuncia- 
tion, and in the western and north-eastern dialects the charac- 
teristic combinations of initial consonants are still to a consider- 
able extent preserved ; but the central dialect, which is the normal 
official medium, the Mondann, so to speak, of Tibet, has under- 
gone extensive depravation, with consequent inlroduction of 
some new sounds and loss uf consonants ; so that the writing ip now 
very lar ftom being a true mirror of the oral speech. The bene- 
fits of the script have not been confined to the language of Tibet 
proper. It has been used, of course, for the writing of special 
Tibetan dialects, such as those” of Ladak and the Western Hima- 
laya and that of Bhutan and those of some Tibeto-Burman dia- 
lects of Nepal. But it was also applied to at least one, not yet 
interpreted, language of Central Asia j and in western Kan-su it 
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wab bometiines used by Buddlusli monks for the writing even of 
Chinese, and so has furnished very valuable evidence in regard to 
the pronunciation of Chinese in that region a thousand years ago. 
h’or the Mongol Kublai Khan, a Tibetan hierarch, known as 
‘Phags-pa,’ constructed on its basis an alphabet for writing 
Mongol, which, however, owing to the convenience of using the 
Uigur Turk script, derived from the Sogdian, has been only 
sparsely used 

Intimate acquaintance with Buddhism aud witli it*, literature 
iriubt have been acquired by the Tibetans through their invasion 
and conquest of Chinese Turkestan . Even the first expeditions 
through the northern states, Karashahr, Kuca and Kashgar, 
must have familiarized them with the existence of the nume- 
rous monasteries and great companies ol monks, the brilliantly 
painted shrines, gill images, ornaments, fiagb, banners, etc., and 
with their books. They themselves had taken kindly to writing 
and had, according to a Chinese admission, an aptitude for lite- 
rature. When they were musters of Khotan, they were installed 
in the greatest centre of Buddhism, which with its innumerable 
establishments for monks and nuns including some that were 
Chinese, dominated the social and intellectual lite of the people. 
Prom Pei-tiug (in the eastern Tian-slian), upon its capture in 
791 A.D., they brought away the Ueasure of the shrines, includ- 
ing images or impersonations of two figures in the local Buddhist 
pantheon, namely the magician Pe-kar aud Bse*bag, a lather in- 
' definite figure ; also the story of Ge-sar. They may have seen in 
Kuca a sanctuary called ‘The Thousand Buddhas.’ But it was 
at Tun-huang, or Sa-cu, in western Kan-su, wbieli had 
long 'been a great centre of Chinese Buddhist studies and where, 
for instance, Dharmarak§a, the great translator, had worked 
during the latter half of the 3rd century A.U., that they settled 
down to their task. The very numerous notes, business docu- 
ments and literacy texts inscribed on the verses of finely written 
Chinese MBS.,. and the crudeness of the material* paper, etc., 
which, at any rate at first, they were able to command, illustrate 
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their original sitaalioii there. Afterwards, as \\e kllo^\ horn 
tactual records, there was in the mouasleries there regular organi- 
zation ior supply of paper and ink and of copyists. The towns, 
Kva-cuancl Sa-cu, came to have libraries of books ordered from 
the monasteries, which occasionally were commisbioned to ins- 
pect them. Mass production is seen in the hundreds of copies of 
some favourite texts, Amitayw-dhydna-sutra, PrajM-pdramitd-hr- 
daya, Vajra-cchediJca, recovered from the hidden library of Oh'ien- 
fo-tuiig. Benevolence towards Buddhism on the part of Tibetan 
administrators in the province is illustrated by a document con- 
taining a series of letters of introduction furnished to a monk of 
the shrine of Wa-t‘ai-shan, in Chinese Shen-si, who was com- 
mencing a pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya. 

With a view to reforming the rude customs and moral of the 
people, SroA-blsan Sgam-po is said to have draavn up a code of 
laws, sanctioned by severe penalties, mutilation of the body and 
so fourth. In this connection he is reported to have come into 
contact with Buddliist monks from Khotan, who brought to his 
knowledge the mild principles of their faith and the name ol 
Amitabha. It is indeed not incredible that tlie overthrow of the 
Tu-yuk-hun kingdom, opening the way to Chinese Turkestan, 
should already have made tbe Tibetans aware of tbe existence ol 
some of the states in that region ; but the story is, no doubt, 
apocryphal, SorA-btsan Sgam-po is, however, said to have built 
two raonabteries at Lha-sa, whereof one, Ba-mo-cbe, still exists? * 
while flphrul-snan was burned by the Chinese within a century. ' 

Before the next great event in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism, namely the arrival of Santirak^ita and Padmasam- 
bbava, some progress in the propagation of the religion seems to 
havebeed accomplished. Some monasteries are said to have 
been built { translations were made of the Kmna-iataH and the 

also of oydrks on medicine and' astro- 
iUpgij, p^ilbly fehegarma of the imgo VcMUryn-snon-vo and Hkar-^ 
1^^ Wl?ite,* vsihich' are in later tf rues 

s^bjents. 'But the main pre^oudli* 
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patiou of tbe Tibetans Irom the time of Sroh-blwui ygmn-po’s 
death in 650 A.D., until the acceswon of Khn-sron Lde-hlsan in 
756 A.I>., and indeed almost until the close of the latter’s reign 
in c. 798 A, D., was the great struggle with China, mainly for 
control of the Western countries. Probably Ladak in the West, 
as well as Zah-Zuh, hud been acetuired in the lime of Broh-btsau 
Sgam-po, who had conquered the Tang-hsiang tribe on his east 
and inflicted a defeat upon the Tu-yuk-Imn kingdom to the 
north. But the most mat tial reign was that of Ins graodbou 
and successor, Mau-srou Mah-htsan, under whose great com- 
manding barons, especially, until 699 A.D., those of the Mgar 
family, the Tibetans came to dominate Nepal on the south, 
while in the north they annihilated the Tu-yuk-hun state and 
made several expeditions to Chinese Turkestan, which during 
the years 670-694 A.D. wa.s under their control. In 717 A.D. 
they definitely look over the country of Bhau-slian and became a 
counterpoise to the Chinese at their headquarters in Kuca. In 
737-740 A.D. they conquered Baltislan on tbe west and estab- 
lished relations with a.^ many as 20 states in the P&mlr countries. 
The famous Chinese expedition of 747 A.D. was a temporary 
check in that region ; but by about 7fi0 A.D, the Chinese bold 
on Turkestan was limited to Kuca and Pei-t‘iug (Turfan-Guchen 
area), which in tbe years 789-791 Ibe Tibetans finally vtrested 
from them and from their Uigur allies. Subsequently they may 
■ . •even have made raids into I'urkish territory as far as the Altai 
^ mountains. In the latter half of the eighth century they took 
possession of liholan and dominated it from their tort on the 
Mazar-Tagh hill, about lOU miles lower down on the river ; 
previously, no doubt, they had built the fort of Endere, between 
Oer-oenand the Niya river. 

Gphe bitterest struggle, however, had been waged, though 
with' several attempts at pacification, in the western and 
^ southern regions of K.m-su, which passed progressively iin^ 

, Tibetku domination, until, in 763 A-B., tbe Tibetiaiishveil^fej^^ 
^ the Chinese oapi tal,*Ghangmi or 8i-hgau-fu. 4 


t 
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ifli'inoi filed on tlie celebialud pillai, tdo-)in, lU Ijha>Bd, wab ulti- 
mately aitainecl lu 822 A,D. About 850 A D. tbo Uigurs 
establi&bcd thern selves, in Western Kan-su (Tiin-buang-Sa-cu) 
and also in tbe Turfan-Pei-Uing icgion. detaining Bhan-shan, 
the Tibetans continued to be the natural enemy both of the 
Uigurs on the north and of Kbotan, which perhaps had been 
simultaneously lost to them ; until, in the year 1035 A.D., the 
use ol the Tangut kingdom lutei posed between them and Chinese 
Turkestan a hairier, wbieb was removed only by Cingiz Khan’s 
oveitlnow ol that Kingdom in i‘2’26 A.D. During the whole 
Mongol period Tibet was uudei the dotnination of that power, 
and then <it its hens, the Manchu aud later dynasties in China. 
But since the hist adoption of Buddhism by Kublai Khan and the 
institution, m t. 1261 A.D , of an abbot of tbe Baky a monastery 
as its pontiff, the spiritual relation has been the reverse of 
that : the largest body of pilgums to the Koko-noi legion, — 
which 111 nomonolatiue is still mainly Mongol aud wlneb neither 
tbe Obvneao noi the Tibetans themselves recognize as belonging to 
Tibet — and, iuoreovei,of pilgrims fcoLfad-sa also, me Mongolians : 
formerly there were also bodies ot Kaluuks fiom the Volga. 

Duiing the long reigu (705-766 A.D.) of Khii-lde Gtsug- 
brtan Mes-’ag-tshomo occuued the anival ol the lefugeo monks 
from Khotan and other, more westerly, couutues. At the 
instance of the queen, namely the Chinese princess Kim-sen 
(Ohm-cbbtig) Koft-oo, they were welcomed and established for*^ 
some time (12 jeais ^’) in Tibet. A plague, whereof the queen 
(741 A.D.) aud many nobles and common people died, created a 
superstitious prejudice a^amst them, and they were expelled 
westwards : being joined, it is stated, by monks from China, 
victims of Taoist persecution. Tbe next event in Tibet, 
occaaioued, it*igt said, by troubles due to maligpant demons, was 
an invltatiop to a learned Kuddhist snint and philosopbqr, 
,9sMirak$ita, te^ident ia Nepal, afterwatds known in Tibet as 
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for the task of subduing Tibetan demons, Santiraksita, while in 
Lha-sa, proposed application to an already famous evorcist of 
TJ-rgian, or Udyana, a country of ancient Buddhist faith, but 
associated by the Chinese (tiiuen-Tsang and the T'nng-shu) with 
magic arts. In Hiuen-Tsang's time the couiitiy was Maba- 
yanist. Padmabambh.iva, whose bi igiaphj attributes to him a 
miraculous lotus-birth and who in popular Lamaism is a divmity 
on a level with the Buddhas, had travelled widely iii the western 
Himalayan countries and also m India (Vajrasana, Bengal, 
Assam, etc.), not to mention his perhaps fabulous visits to 
Khotan and the iamous Wu-t'di-shan shrine of Mafiju^ii in 
Chinese Shen-ai. He had been reaied as sou of tlie Tdyana 
king: his m4tier was that of a cemeteiy-baunting Yogin and 
demon-queller , and he thus acqniied influence with lulers of 
the rude states, generally involving them in domestic complica- 
tions : it was in this manner that he secured his wife Handarava, 
of famous name, daughter of the lulor of Zahoi (Mande). 
Accepting the Tibetan invitation, he arrived in Lba-sa in about 
780 A D. The thirteen years of bis stay m Lha-sa after quelling 
the demons laid the foundations of Lamaisai. In co-operation 
with the king and his successor, Mu-tig Btsan po, the great 
shrine of Bsara-yas was built for the first time native Tibetans 
were ordained ; innumerable Sanskiit MSS. were imported, 
and a corps of translators organized, moluding many names 
'which figure extensively in the Tibetan canon j the law, 
oanouioal and civil, was codified and a great depo'it of MSS. 
was made. Many incidents varied the proceedings ; a romantic 
histcry of a terapttition of the most famous native translator, 
Vajiroc.iDa, by the queen, and the queen’s repohlance ; a musical 
celebration of the opening of the shrine ; aud a final recapitula- 
tion of the entife proceedings by Badmasapptbhava himself, with 
predictions and exhortations, preparatory to his departure in 
0 . 7?^ for Hepal. 

The bulk,’ but by no means the whole, ol the Sanskrit texts 
imported by Padmhsaipbhava and translated undor bis dkeetion 
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was Tauirlio, in various classes, Knya, Yoga, Anuyoga^ elc. 
These bcriptiires form a separate canon, uliich has rarely been 
in-ipectecl. They definitely established what later was known as 
the ‘ old ’ (Bilih-ma) sect of Lamaism on an exclusively Indian 
ba-^is : this was emphasized by a famous debate, still commemo- 
rated by the regular demon-dance celebrations in Lamasaerics, 
wherein the then orthodox metaphysics was championed by 
a celebrated Indian philosopher, Kamala^ila, of Magadha, and 
the part of the defeated malignant was, and is, played by the 
OhiiiBbe interloper, Hva-shang Mahadeva, champion of the 
Mahayana. 

There had been, however, another party present in the 
debate and representing the real opposition. This was the party 
of the Bon-po, the old national religion. The Bon religion had 
foiistv noted a complicated cosmological and geographical system 
with more than one heaven, and with Ron lords ruling severally 
the celestial and terrestrial legions. But essentially the Bons 
who counted in human life were the terrestrial ones, in their 
nature similar, no doubt, to the Yak^as of ancient India and 
the Nats of Burma. They were powers ruling over lands, 
mountains, rivers, lakes and other prominent natural features ; 
though not necessarily hostile to mankind, they could in some 
ways be olfended, in which ease they manifested the malignant 
side of their nature by sending storms, floods, plague, murrain 
and so forth, as chthonian powers are apt to do. They were’t* 
prone to resent the presence of foreigners, and anything novel 
in the country might be obnoxious to them. In short, they 
furnished a permanent basis fof (xmservative sentiments. In the 
protests which from time to time we read of Tibetan ministers 
making to the meashree of reforming kings it is the voice of the 
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are thinly spread through the country ; and llieir books, despite 
their inverted Svastika and altered Mani-padrae formula, and the 
part retention of the old cosmology, which in fact has somewhat 
infected the Buddhist notions, are hardly less emphatically 
philanthropic and altruistic in their professions than the 
Mahayana itself : they are however, more lavish m citing lists 
of demon'!) demonesses, and Magas of several obscure denomina- 
tions, and in mpaningle‘'S rites. 

The demons and Nagas exercihCd by Padmasarabhava v\ere 
chthonian powers. During the reign of Ral-pa-can, sou and 
, sueeessor of Mii-tig Btsan-po, the ascendancy of Buddhism was 
maintained : more pandits and translators weie invited from India$ 
and the privileges of the clergy were enlarged. Glah-darma, 
the iieKt king (r. 81G-812 A.D.), was the famous apostate, whose 
assassination by a disguised monk is regularly re-enacted in the 
monastic plays The religions houses \\ere closed, the images 
and books buried and the monks forced back into unsanetified, 
lay life. I'he assassination, which took place in 842 A.D., 
confirmed the ascendancy of the Buddhist clergy, which became 
the dominant power in the state. What had in fact happened 
was that the military energy of the country had been exhausted 
by the long wars and by the humiliation or defection of the 
military barons . the peace with Ohina eventuated in 822 A.D, 
^Buddhism, which is unrivalled in the power of destroying the 
'^tillil ary spirit of peoples, also saps the authority of rulers, 
"so that the later kings of Tibet were without significance. 

Corruptions, however, crept into the religion. In an effort 
to‘ reform them, Ye-^os-hnd, the only notable figure among the 
later rulers, having his seat, however, not at Lha-sai but at Gn-ge 
and Pn*hta£is in the west, made elaborate efforts to procui© the 
inter-position of a celebrated Indian saint, Ati$a Or Atliia, known 
ii^ religion as Dlpatpkata-Brijfiana,* beadi of the University of 
Vikrantia^Ila, in Magadha, AjEter the king’s tragic end, and by 
means ct very intecOstlug nogotiatipna, which atejrelated ,i^^ fifes , 
of AU^a with gangine human and religions SSt^kpSiitfe^ji 
Hh^siqsb) • . ^ 

' 'i • 1 % 
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bis SOD succeeded in bringing the saint to Tibet, whereafter 1!. 
years of reforming effort in all parts of the country he died in 
c. 1063 A..D. at the age of 73. His reforms constitute the 
second expansion of Buddhism in Tibet : of his numerous 
original works and commentaries preserved in the Bstan-tgyw 
the best known is his Bodhi-patha-pradifa, which has been 
edited m Sanskrit with an English translation. He belonged to 
the Kala-cakra system and was founder of the Bkah-gdams-pa 
sect of Lamaism. 

The only other important religious movement in Tibet which 
VI as directly inspired from India was that of the Siddhas, 
concerning whom little is known. But from the biography of 
one of them, Naro-pa, edited and translated by Grriinwedel, we 
see that they were a line of Vajiacarya saints, who were largely 
concerned with worship of Hakinis and with atrocious self- 
mortifications, perhaps also with erotic ideas. One of them, 
Mar-pa, the translator, having returned to India, was a senior 
contemporary of Ati^a at Vikrama^ila : he was the very exacting 
teacher of the great Tibetan poet and ascetic, Mi-la-ras-pa (1038- 
1122 A.D.). We need not further follow the history of the 
Tibetan church, with its reformer Tson-kha-pa (born c, 1365 
A.D,), its numerous sects, incarnate abbots, and Dalai Lama, 
who derives his original political status from recognition by the 
Mongol emperors. 

To turn to the literature : The compilation of the tWfi ^ 
Tibetan canonical collections, the Bkah-Jigyur, ‘ translated word,’'^ 


and Bstarir-^yiir, ' translated doctrine,’ of Buddha and the 
divines respectively, the $cnti and Sah'ti of Tibet, is 
ascribed to Bu-ston, born in 1288, author of a history of 
the religion. The two collections are known in several 
editions, printed at 8fiBr-tbaA (Tasbilhunpp), Potala (Lha-sa), 
in eastern Tibet, at Co-ni and Kum-bum in the 
akfeeian|. Many park of it ijrkb printed in Gen- 


ii 
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lound at Karakhoto on the Etain-gol river. There have also 
been many separate prints of individual works and of collectane- 
ous selections. Under the patronage of the Mongol emperors 
the Bkah-hgyw, but perhaps not also the Bstan-hgyur, was 
further translated into Mongol and Manchu, and printed in 
especially fine large pothl volumes, with artistic miniatures and 
painted board coverings. In Tibot particular works are some- 
times piinted, for luxury or ritual use, in gold or silver ink on 
special paper with prepared writing surfaces. The most imposing 
volume that I have seen , a really elephantine product, is used 
in the services of the chief monastery of G-yantse : it is lifted 
by four men. But remarkable also in their way are volumes 
sometimes obtained from Central Asia, with the text in five or 
six languages, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, Mongol, Mancha, 
and perhaps Turk!. 

The material for these collections was not the work of only 
the groups organized by Padmasambliava and Atii§a in Central 
Tibet, or their predecessors or successors. As we see from the 
colophons of the successive individual works, the translators 
and their pandits belonged to all parts of Tibet, many of them 
coming from the north-eastern districts. We have therefore 
in the two canons a totalization of the work which bad been 
going on for centuries in the monasteries, demonstrably Unking 
on with the copyist activity which we have witnessed in the 
W^ianasiio communities of Tun-huang. A recovered MS. docu- 
ment gives us, in fact, succession lists of heads of seminaries 
in Lha-aa, Mdo-gams, Go-cu and Si-gon-bu, the two last being 
perhaps Chinese Ho-chow and Si-ngan-fu. Certainly not all was 
inolude‘d ; foi from the iiidden library at Tim-huang we have 
large numbers of previously unknown translations of SUtra$f 
Tantras., commentaries and other works, as well aS original 
narratives, catechisms, dogmatic expositiohs and miscellanea. 

, The actual arrangement of the texts in the Bhti-bgyv^T is sys- 
tematic, but may repay some further study in ooinparison with: 
the Chinese Tripii/J^ta. It is known that the two canons contain 
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some woikb translated from tlie Chinese, or even fiom unknown 
languages, tlieBru-'za and that of Kholan. 

From the first the Tibetan translators have refnscd to confine 


their interest to Buddhist literature Even from Tnn-lmang 
we have some copies of a short veision of the Ram&ya'^a story, 
compaiable to popular versions such as we find in the MahS.- 
Blmmta. In the Bstan-hgyur itself we have a considerable 
number of Sanskrit 3&stra works; grammar represented by the 
systems of Pamni, Candra, Kalapa, and the Sarasvata grammar; 
lexicography by the Aviaia-lwsa, etc. ; Kavya by the Megha-diita; 
Alamkara by Daiidm’s Ka-oyadaih, often printed sepniately ■ melie 
by a Chando-iahtakam and Vitta-mSla^, medicnio lepresonted by 
the Astanga-hrdaya of Vagbhafa and seveial other woiks; painting 
by a Piatima-lal{§ann ; nlti by a Gdi^akya-niti and other works ; 
and so forth The Bsta.n-hggiir also presents two works in tho 
original Saushrit, ail ‘Befutalion ol Theism’, 

by ilagai'juna, and a Sarasmti-stotm, attributed to Kalidasa. 

The Tibetans do not know Sanskrit, and perhaps few of 
them ever did know it. But by their singular fidelity in quite 
literal translation, a fidelity which must have rendeied ttio ver- 
sions in so different a language hardly intelligible, they have 
preserved a serviceable equivalent for masses of Buddhist Sans- 
krit literature otlierwise irrecoverable. There have been, as is 
well known, many laiily successful attempts to lestore Sanskrit 
texts, even poems, from the Tibetan ; and in paiticular pas&ageff* 
a Tibetan vereionda for critical purposes as good as an old MS. 
Ih this way, not to' spfak of the propagation of a knowledge of 
Sajiskrit literature over the whole great area influenced by tho 
Lamaist scriptures, tfiby have rendered an incomparable service 


tp literature and thought. It is even possible to overrate 
iWjunItpmigibility of the versions of Sanskrit kaoyas : a reader 
would, 'he frhqdjenlly led aqttay if he attempted the 

the* m?igiual ; but with skill wd practice he 

the Bndd/i/i-pgnto 
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Original literature in Tibetan is rather abundant Tlioie 
arc church histories ; biographical and critical collectanea 
{Gsuh-libum) of successive Dalai Lamas and other great Lamas ; 
biographies and biographical poems, such as those lelating to 
Padrnasanibhava and Atiaa ; the two great ihesaurusep of medicine 
and astronomy ; stories, such as the famous Ge-sar stoiy ; works 
of ritual ; sayings and proverbs ; folk-tales and poems. A portion 
of this also is obviously of ultimata Indian and Buddhist inspira- 
tion, both in matter and in form. But naturally China also has 
a share. 



■Vll.: GaEAiEn India ; 3. China 


It 13, I hope, self-evident that in venturing to approach the 
subject of Indiamsin in China I must definitely renounce the 
pretence, hitherto maintained, of a survey and offer little more 
than a distant perspective or even a few items of gossip. The 
study of Chinese literature and history, while covering an enor- 
mous area of space and time, is notoriously also one in which 
painful misunderstandings and errors await all who meddle in it 
unprepared by information both exact and wide and by the 
most careful scholarship. The inborn philological instinct of the 
Chinese, fortified by millenniums of scholarly experience, has 
made them familiar long ago with questions of authenticity and 
reading, with distinctions of earlier and later forms of writing, 
and with the use of epigrapbical and numismatic evidence. 

The Chinese seem to have developed eaily> and to have per- 
petuated, a schematistio view of the Universe. The cosmos is 
an ordered unity, governed by the eternal Tao, the way or truth, 
which rules the movements of the heavens, t*ien, the latter 
conceivable as a benevolent parent. Bepresenlative on earth 
of this providential principle is the Emperor, the Son of Heaven, 
whose relation to his subjects in similarly paternal. In the 
nature of things there can be only one Imperial Father on the 
terrestrial plane, just as there is only one order ruling the 
heavens. Hence all foreign peoples can be accommodated, -in 
their proper places, in the Chinese imperial scheme ; but none 
dan be Jpegs^ded as equal or rival. 

of things is, conceived by the Chinese not 
(nys^eally,^ ^ % depo qnderlp^ing principls, but eitenpively, 
V5iiw^4,i>h^^vet{5n, it is db,6trine of 

Wety it I seems , to 
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have a more or less behaviouristic tendency. The main matter 
is that of conduct, how we ought to conduct our&elf in our 
dealings with our fellow men. Especially in regard to tho 
Emperor, the general father, and to one’s own parents, is light 
behaviour all important ; but evidently the principle can bo 
applied also to dealings with all other human beings and even 
to animals and to inanimate objects. 

Various stories illustrate this conception of decent behavi- 
our as a principle ; as when a teacher, finding an opportunity 
of despatching a letter to bis father, calls up a boy and orders 
him to indite a letter from a son to a father. It is eminently 
serviceable in the political sphere, facilitating the enunciation 
of suave formulae, the pacification of discontented potentates by 
means of carefully measured expressions of esteem or tokens 
of honour, preoccupying them with questions of status and 
procedure, and sometimes, as in the case of an unfortunate 
Hiung-nu king, degrading them by alterations in style of 
address or of a seal. 

^Ve must not fail to note that* oven taken by itself, this 
behaviouristic conception has etbico-philosophical value. It 
requires people to act not in obedience to individual likings, bat 
upon principles which are public. It is a doctrine of duty, 
differing from the dharma inculcated in the BJiagavad^Gltd, by 
being broadly human instead of applying to innumerable special 
'obligations of unexamined, merely traditional, validity. But a 
purely formalistic notion of duty ■would never have furnished 
the vigour necessary for the practical realization of the Chinese 
scbgme of things. The self-surrender which it implies is the 
ethical germ : when inwardness is given to it, as in the Oonfucian 
preaehing, it carries with it the notion of sincerity and avoidance 
of what we cannot openly confess to, such as things indecorouS;, 
petty and mean. Likewise it fosters, if not the practicality' of 
the naturally practical man* at least a certain robust coimnoiii 
sense, such as occasionally appears in frank dennnoiatbns of 
subtleties or incongruities in the vie'ws of more refined, 
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Buddhist thinkers. Even in quite abstract matters this straight- 
■ forward tackling of problems may make a notable point, as in the 
case of the ancient Chinese philosopher who argued that, if there 
are two cows in a field, there are three things therein. 



; v' It is commonly agreed that some such Oonfucian scheme is, 

■ deeply ingrained in the Chinese mentality, and, that its contradic- 
tipn is seen in the mysticism of Lao-tse. The superstitious side' 

' of Confucianism would be seen in divination, that of Lao-tse in 
.non-rationalistic magic. 

In contrast to all this, the Indian tendency is critical and 
. , analytic. It does not allow to common notions an unquestioned 
vali(|ity. It examines the bases of natural emotions and 
sentiments, tracing, them back to some ultimate attachment, due 
, to an error or an ignorance : at the base of all attraction and 
^^'action it 6nds a self-principle {ahmri-lma) , which is an extraneous 
|limit: mipo3ed upon the spirit. It realizes that human motiyes^;^ 
;:{;j'^nd sentiments :are,coiiditipn.e4„hy a past and that there may be, 
‘.jrift .final ;sificeri% ■ 'Pyen ^;hi; ',tbb.'nd6B;li^eJjfrfceptiyp professi^e' 

% Mo,ha-BliS.rata story of the dead child, and the dpmppliljig, ■ 
Ideals of the vulture and the jackal^ urging theip to leave 
< jitp;le,ave iti b6fote,.n:ightfalh -.^Wemeed mp't be meamt to lihlefstand • 
^i^the, two, ^predatory prpatures.wera’^tokpioiis bf t^ hotual' ' 
^b|ves,;The ^nthpn se^s^tg :wisb;fp leat^^ ,stafe' ':. 

.teipp^ility^; ■ 0 .^q;, \i;bati;'*- 
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ordei in the sentence, and having no modifications of form siicli 
as cases, tenses, moods, etc , they take a S5nihetic, and not an 
analytic, vieY of the sentence. The words, again, often with 
widely vaiiant senses differentiated only by a tone, which ia an 
unanalysable factor, presfnt them.'elves necessaiily as indivisible 
wholes It IS slated that even now the Chinese aio unable to 
grasp any dnision of one of their monosyllables further than 
into a beginning and an end : even this they learnt from the 
Tlindiis 111 the third and the snth century A.D. 1 'Iie help of 
the Iliiidiis are noted in Oliinese Ffmldhist honks, which speak of 
the ‘loreign writing of the viestern countries' and ‘ Hiahmaiiical 
writing.’ The Hindu'' cnimtrueted for them a .sj'.tein of 3 G initials, 
which they de''Ciibed phonetioallj . The system was in use 
during several centuries, and is, according to Ed kina, not the 
least ol the sei vice-' lendered by the HindiiN to the sous of Han 
‘Never, pw baps, since the days of Cadmus,’ says Edkins', ‘was 
a philological impulee more successful than that thus communi- 
cated fr(;m India to the Chinese, if the extent of its adoption be 
the criterion. They have not only, by the use of the syllabic 
spelling tlioa taught to them, collected the materials for philo- 
logical research afforded by the modern dialects, Irat by patient 
industry have discovered the early history ot the language, 
showing how tlie number of tones increased from two to three 
by the time of Confucius, to four in the sixth century of our era, 
^nd soon to their present state’.,,' the Chinese, by patience 
and a true scientific instinct, have placed the materials in such 
a form that little labour is needed to gather from tiiem the facts 
that they contain.' Hero wc see the historico-pbilolOgical gift 
6 f tire Chinese. But they might have done much better to accept 
as a wliole, like the pt'oplph of Ceutrai Asia, Ebd Tibetans and 
perhaps also the Coreans, a system put for'h'Ri’d on Indian lines, 
which, in fact, would have facHitated their use of Dlidlra^tis, to 
which tiicy became attached. The feasibility and gt‘rafe 

** BS. », p, IW. 
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advAntiXge of this has been seen m the case of Chinese texts 
actually untten at Tun-Iuiang m Itrahmi and Tibetan characters. 

Anothei spheie m which lie influence of Indian systems 
IS Been m China is that of ahfcionomy. asliology and mathematics. 

In the Chinese astronomy Sumeiu, Eahu and Ketu appeal as in 
the Indian, also diagrammatic illustrations, which are said not 
to have been used by the Chinese in early times. It seems 
that some of these things have worked down into the populai 
consciousness Among minoi items of Indian influences, 
conveyed, no doubt, thioiigh Biiddliism, wo may cite the state 
ments that theie is i popuhr belief m Buddhist prayer, that 
Buddhist pnests aie often present at funeral ceremonies, that * 
theie IS a wule-'tpread belief in a Western Heaven ; I am told 
that in the streets of Peking are to be seen little shrines of Indra 
and Yama. Buddhist festivals aie recognized in official 
calendars 


To what extent Buddhist con eptions have really penetrated 
mto the general mentality of the Chinese people appears to be a 
psychological mystery, whi6h can be solved only by the direct 
experience of persons profoundly acquainted with tho literature 
and discrimiuately observant It would seem that something 
IB commonly known concerning Buddhist notions ; which could 
hardly help being the case among a people who during neaily 
two thouednd j eaia have bad Buddhism in their midst, who 
have at times seen it powerfull> stimulated by impeiiaj 
preference, have seen it persecuted, but never absolutely uncoun- 
tenanced by one member or another of then ^luccessive dynasties j 
who have under their keu or wilhin ibeir knowledge the cstistencc 
of Buddhist terapjes in the cities, mol'udfng Peking, of dliTsteis 
of abrines at famous sites, and of tmUions of Buddhists iii the 


Wal pppulatiOD. ^ has Hl^o jjeeh a familiar object 

qrxfebiaju pm ortbqdQK amt iunder the 

^ ^ mmiL Wia 4s> odt 'that 
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regarded as Pomethmg lather simple, not lompelmg the 

mythological and historical alJusivene&s ol ical Chinese the 
dilTeieiicc may be appreciated by any one mIio compares, in the 
English translation, the prelace to Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-lx with 
the mam text Thus the general impression which tie receive 
fiom oui uadiiig concerning China, and likeviise fioin the 
outlook of Idiuologists, is that the Chinese \iew ot things, of 
which the mam outlines \iere laid dovin long piioi to any 
contact with the woild of India, has not been seiiously affected 
Iheicbj 

It is leinarkable how little India and China hate met, so to 
speak, on the field of histoiy or commerce. As a political 
factor, the existence of China tvoukl doubtless he piesent to the 
mmd of Hiueu-Tsang’s lojal host, Bhaskaravarman, in Kama- 
rupa (Assam), since he must bate been atvaie of so gioat, loti- 
ever inaccessible, a neighboui. The empeior Harsa, in the 
philanthropic attentions which viitb such unparallelled splendour 
he lavished upon the pilgrim, may have been not innocent of 
the idea of indirectly impressing the rulers of China ; and this 
may have been somewhat in view of the portent which had 
appeared in the west, namely the sudden ri'e of Islam and 
destruction of the Sassanian kingdom. At least weaietold that in 
private interviews he made particular enquiries concerning China 
and its emperor, to whom he had already, it seems, sent a 
iinission. The only historical occasion w’heu Chinese military 
forces appeared on the soil of India was in connection wuh the 
troubles which followed upon the death of Har?a . and evem 
then the successful campaign of Wang Hiuen-tfa‘e, who Chrried off 
the Usurper Arjuna to China, was effected by the aid of Nepateae, 
and also, preponderafcingly we should suppose, Tibetan, troops. 
China pstepur was never invaded by any body of Indian soldieips j 
apart from missitmarieu and traders Wd seem to Pbly of 
oceasignaj cafflmun.id^^qoa from Ibdian kings, Tbwtasot; of 
Kashmwjfliqi rtl^’S receiving br^vots fifom 

not *very much in point j hut in ^^5 4,1), 
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a king Sublmkara of Orissa sent, b> tlic hand of a tiionk Piajiia, 
of Ki-pin, a letter and an autograph of a Buddhist woik, the 
Ganda-viyuha, in 602 A.D. five Indian kings are repotted as 
present in person at the Chinese Court. The two great coun- 
tries, India and China, appear to have had not much 
need of each oihers’ products : some scholars doubt whether even 
the trading vessels which, as early as Roman times, landed and 
loaded up goods on the Coromandel coast, will have been in a 
stiict sense Chinese. On the whole, except as concerns mis- 
sionaries and pilgrims, the interaction of the two great peoples 
has been mainly through thud parties, Hunas, Turks, Mongols 
and so foith. 

Not to confine ourselves to trifling with our real subject, 
which IS, of course, the history ol Buddhism and Buddhist litera- 
ture in China, we should point out that the matter is complicated 
by the laot that lor entrance of Buddhist influences China 
presented two openings, one ol them north-western, wnioh in 
regard to time and place we have already come to know some- 
what, the other in the south, leading from the Iiido-Ohinesc 
peninsula aud the Mala} ountues and connected with the 
spread of Indian civilization in those parts. Prom the latter 
region oomaniniGations, chiefly by sea and entering at Canton, 
are familiar to Indologists horn the leoord of Pa-hian’s 
journey from the Cfauges to Cliina, oia Java, in about 410 A.D., 
bringing Indian books aud religious ware^. But they are alse 
illustrated by some letters horn rulers ol states in Java or 
Sumatra, conveying lespectful gieeliugs to the Imperial couit and 
giving desaiptions ol their countries’ situation, religion, and so 
forth. Of these letters, preserved in the Chinese official ’ his- 
tories, some speoimea.s are translated in tbe volume of the 
doumal ol tbe Rhy*U Asiatic Bociety for 1933 ; these are from a 
|cipg Biahabarma pt jAtatan And are dated 433 and 436 A,D. 
sphere 16 a Jloip a king of ‘ Kapila,’ A,B, -i28 : others 
4fite. It by tbe southern route, -probably, that 
Xndntfi'‘,(^tte!ierS brought Buddhist iiteratuie and 

. j. " I 
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cloL'triiics to Cliina. Tbal at any rate was the route followed by 
J^odhidharma, who loft Hoiithern India in 52G A.D. He was a 
great supporter and practitioner of the principles of the Dhyana 
school : he died in China. I'aramartha of Ujjain also arrived, 
in 546 A.D., by sea. In far earlier times there had been in 
China some knowledge of southward communications by also a 
land route or routes ; and we hear of a country named ,Fu-kan, 
which scholars propose to identify in name with Pagan. Perhaps 
a knowledge of the countries of Cambodia and Campa, wliich 
lay somewhat west of the main sea route, was not later than 
these notices, winch may go back to the first or socond century 
A.D. 

The work of translating was organized for the most part 
under imperial patronage and on a large scale. In the north the 
great centres were usually the imperial capitals) Changan and 
Lo-yiing ; but at Tun-huang, ou the north-west frontier, there 
was, as we have seen, an activity going back to the second half 
of the third century A.D., when Dharrnarakea was working 
there : it continued down to Mongal times. Another centre in 
Kan-su was Liang-chou, the Letn-ca of the Tibetan documents. 
The greatest centre in the south was at Knn-king. Between the 
North and the South there was perhaps this difference, that in 
the former many of the early translators were of non-Indian 
birth, men from Partbia, the yueh-chi country, Samar cand, 

• Central Asia itselt, while iho.se from the South will have brought 
a more purely Indian tradition. The greatest translator of the 
northern school, Kumarajiva, who worked in China daring the 
years 401-41*2 A. D., was born of Indian parents in Kuca. To 
illustrate the scale of the work, we may cite the facts that by 
about the end of the third century A.D, ] SO^monasteries had 
been erected and there were 3,700 monks; 13 translators had 
produced versions of 73 works. ’By about the end of the fourth 
century therediad been constructed, dui'ing 104 jears, as- many 
as 17,068 temples, while 263 volumes bad been translated by 27 
. translatdra. -At later dates the numbers are far greater : the 
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itiimensG task ol translating 740 woiks in 1,335 books, earned 
out bj Hiucn-T&aijg alter lu& return to Cliiiiaj is Avell known. 

At tbe begiiiDiiig ol the sixth century A.D., llieie axe said 
to have been as rn.iny as 3,000 Indians in China (Edkins, 
Ginuese BiiOdlnsm, p. 99). Before the end ol eighth century there 
weie Indians in Japan 

The translations were usually written with tbe help ol 
Chinese amanuenses, who furnished the coriect expiessions 
The older ones, inckidmg the woik of Dhaimaiaksa, ate said to 
be poor in style and difficult to understand owing to imperfect 
adaptation to Chinese speech : they aie also frequently somewhat 
paraphrastical, giving the gist, lather than an exact representa- 
tion, of tbe lull meaning. Nevertheless it seems likely that much 
may yet be gleaned trom them concerning early uses, and early 
pronunciations, of fdanskiit technical terms and names in 
Buddhism. Hiuen-Tsang, after bis experience of Indian exact- 
ness in linguistic matteia. intiodiic''d man) collected '•pelhngs, 
which ill pait reflect changes in Chmesp pionunciation : and this 
also may luiiush good inateiial (or research 

At an earl) pci lod catalogues of Buddhist woiks rendered 
into Chinese became lequisite in Cbiiia. Tlie lirst substantial 
catalogue is attiibuted to about the middle of the thud century 
AD.: it had many successors Biin)iu Nanjio, in bis 
Catalogue of tbe Chinese Tnpitaha, describes as man) as 
thirteen, some of them no longer in existence ; and Dr. Bagchi,' 
in bis Le Canon Bouddhiqiie cn Chine, has given particulars 
of others also. These catalogues are still serviceable, since 
they attest tbe dates of translations which were lost in ancient 


ritpes or were not included in tbe Tripitaka, and so furnisli a 
' tetminus ai qiJ^n for the date of composition of tbeoiiginal 
% toU* "l&tilji just as bn the case of the Tibetan BfeaA- 

' ^ ’ ’ li'om tlife hidden library of 

pf^ trapshiliobs irito Chinese 
ahd which tiiei<efqr6, 
of '1*^4 •fhe g^eat 
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old Peking odilioii, publifahcd by order of tbe emperor T‘ai-t&ii 
(13G8-9H A U.), tbe Tokyo edition, the Kjoto edition, both 
isfaued in Japan, or that of Korea. Hence inan> new texts moII be 
found reproduced in Hr. Yabuki’s large folio volume of facsimiles, 
and whole volumes of the new Japanese edition, the Tai-sho 
edition, aie constituted mainly of new texts from Tnn-Hiiang. 

Chinese Buddhism had not l)C( n a meie passiie icflection 
of that of India, In tbe first place we should note the co- 
existence of two distinct forms of Buddhism there, the Buddhism 
of native tradition and Lamaism, imported from Tibet and 
repiesented by great monasteries, such as the celebialed one 
in Peking, headed by- its own incarnate Buddha and manned 
by Tibetans. The real Chinese Buddhism has from early date 
been divided into sects. In Indian tind Central-Asian Buddhism 
there was recognized in faiily ancient times a divi^on of interest, 
represented by the institution of separate ‘ Schools of doctrine ’ 
and ‘ Schools of dhyam ' The first texts intiodueed into China 
were simple works of ethical or religious tendency, like the 
Sfttia in ‘li sections, the Karma-mbhafiga, aoadanas, and the 
Sukhavatl-Dyuha • somewhat later came various dhaiaiyis. 
Kumaraiiva appears to have been the first to translate Mahil- 
yana works, the difficult dialectical treatises of Nfigar]una, 
Sryadeva, Yasubandhu and others ; Dignaga came in due 
course later. The Igamas and Vinaya, — and it is, of course, 
jenown that the Chinese TripUaha contains the Kgamas and 
Vinnya of several sects, | including the Pali — were almost 
contemporary with the Maliayana, of which at a later dale 
Huien-Tsang wa?, as is w'ell Ijnown, a very emphatic champion. 
In China these prefeiences developed inlo sects, the ‘ Pure 
Land ’ sect, tbe ‘ Lotus Sect,’ the Dhyana ur Chan Sect and 
30 forth, and cteated a literature of original Chinese commeu- 
tanos, some of them of great • value. The tendency to choose 
one Buddhist canonical work lor primacy of authority in a 
particular sect, has preyailed, and has even, been accentuated, 
in Japan, w'hjleh, originally dependent almost exclusively upon 
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China for its Buddhism, has in later ceiilnries gone its own 
way in the development of the faith, creating even in fairly 
modern times new schemata of dogma and practice. At the 
present time the Japanese Buddhism is in propaganda the real 
protagonist of the faith, while in the study of the ancient Indian 
originals no other country has produced scholars combining to 
the same extent a facility in dealing with the sources and a 
painstaking scholarly method. It is to Japanese scholars also 
that we owe the publication of the two texts of non-Buddhist 
Indian philosophy contained in the Tripitalm,. namely the 
Sci'trikhya-Kdnka of IiSvara-Krsna, wdtli a full original commen- 
tary, translated by I’rofessor Takakusu,* and the, Vai^esika 
■Daia-padctrthi, translated with a valuable historical. Introduction 
by Professor .Ui. 



VIII ; Greater India : 4 . Further India and Malaysia 


In order to complete the circle of literary influences radiated 
from India in comparatively early times it is necessary to cast 
at least a glance at Further India and the Malay Islands. In 
regard to parts of this region we have now a certain abundance 
of evidence, varying, however, in kind. As to Further India, 
the main difficulty consists in the absence of information 
-^concerning the areas now covered by the Pali-Buddhism of 
Burma and Siam. The immigration of the present Burmese 
and Siamese peoples took place perhaps not earlier than the 
eleventh and fourteenth century respectively. Seeing that the 
people of Pegu, to the west of the valley of the Irrawady, are 
linguistically of Mon-Khmer descent and that the old kingdom 
of Cambodia, which lies to the east of Siam and which at one 
time included in its dominion some part, or the whole, of that 
country, is likewise Mon-Khmer, it is natural to suppose that 
an originally continuous area of Mon-Khmer race and speech 
has been parted into two by a wedge of Tibeto-Burman and 
Thai people. Accordingly the Burmese and Siamese are 
unable to supply information relating to the early history of 
j their present territories ; and perhaps they have co-operated with 
tfie natural forces in obliterating any traces which otherwise 
might have eurvived. We have no ancient literature relating 
to those countries) and unfortunately no old buildings or coins : 
the only inscriptions which can be ascribed to a date as early 
0 ^ the 6th century A,D. are some short passages in PMi and 
P)u. To the' 7th century belong some Sanskrit records of 
apparently Sarvasti-vadin Buddhism. 

There are indeed some slight indications, in the form of 
names, suggesting that even in pre-Buddhist times colonies 
of Ksatriyas may have reached by a land route through Assam 
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places on the upper ^'taters of the Irrawady and Mekong rivers. 
In Buddhi&t times the idea of a journey to Suvai^ia-bhuini 
seems to have been conceivable, since among the missionaries 
sent out by A^oka fcuo (Sana and Uttara) are stated to have 
been destined for the country so named. Wo should therefoie 
reckon with the probability that Buddhism reached Burma in 
a pre-Sanskrit form, and that the importation of the l^ali- 
Buddhism from Cejlon in the eleventh-twelfth century" A.D. 
was a re-enforcement flora a kindred source. We do not seem 
to find early traces of the MaliaySna m Burma If therefore 
the ancient Chinese referenefe-! to a kingdom Pu-kan, more or 
less in that region, really refer to the kingdom of Pagan, it may^ 
be that that was already a country of Hinayana Buddhism. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries Pu-fcan « as, according to Chau-ju- 
kua, ‘ devoutly Buddhist.’ 

The two kingdoms of Gampa and Cambodia, the former 
occupying the eastern coast (excepting the Malay Peninsula) 
of Further India, for the most part a narrow strip much cut up 
by short river valleys descending from the mountain ridge, the 
latter west and south of the same mountains and comprizing the 
whole valley of the Mekong, have yielded to the researches 
of the £iCo1b Pran^aise d’ Extreme-Orient results of great 
abundance, distinguished in the highest degree by scholarly 
meihod and precision. These results may be classified as 
(1) archaeological, comprizing discovery, inventory and descrip- ^ 
tion of the Surviving monuments ; (2) epigrapbical, including 
publication and interpretation of very numerous inscriptions 
in Sanskrit, Cam, and Khmer ; (3) historical, including the 
ellcitilig of all dynastic and historical information furnished by 
the mgeriptions, together with all notices contained in the 
extraneoh? SOutces, such as Chinese histories and descriptive 
ifaenioirs ; W ^religipria an^*adoi^t hlstoi*y, deduced irbrh the 
egtpi/or 1 ' ahd (a) Rn|(mgtirc, ' ’grammar, dic- 

langua^4.' '^rtlwilt be observed 
ahOientfSaiihkril 
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texts or literature, except in so far as the inscripUoDs m 
ornate Sanskrit ptose and verse may be considered to he of that 
nature; also any chronicles existing in the native languages 
are of too late a date to liave historical value 

When we turn to the Java-Sumatra region, we again profit 
by the work of an organized body of highly qualified investiga- 
tors. In this case it is to the Batavian A.cademy of Sciences, 
in co-operation with other institutions and correspondents in 
Holland itself, that we are mainly indebted ; the work may be 
said to have commenced with the foundation of the Batavian 
Academy in 1767 A.D., and it has been prosecuted without 
interval, being quite similar in character to that of the French 
in Further India. In one respect it has had a very much greater 
task : for Java has several literatures of great extent, with 
distinctions of periods and presenting complicated problems in 
relation to S inskrlt and other Indian models ; moreover, there 
are othei’ literatures, such as the Malay, having partly different 
connections. 

In the present sketch I have been able to consult three valuable 
works, which have made use of the materials so secured, viz ". — 

(1) Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East ' Yol, I, Oham'pa, 
Vol. II, Suvartf,a-dvipa, By R. 0. Majumdar (1927 and C37-38), 

(2) Indian Gnltural Influence in CanibQdia. By Bijan Raj 
, Qhatterji (1928). 

* I . ( 9 ) Indian Influences on the Literalure of J ava and Bali. 
ByHimansu Bhushan Sarkar (1934), 

, The unfortunate obscurity in regard to the eaily history qf 
^'urma infects alsp the other historical kingdoms If it is tr^ie, 
?tl]eged, that .§it aq early date Bnrnja gives evidence of a 
Buddhisqi ot^a Majhayama kind, mixed with Sqiyism, that might 
,px|i|^in analogous later dev^ppments m Camps, and 
gl|^i^bq4ia^ it is hard to brieve that such a mixtttre existed 
600 A,p.j OopaequenHy it seems .advisable to, leave 
ipurraa opt'pf vacoopr^tj^^pecording only two observations ; (J) il 
in tjpjge^ „p|irm^ ftbi^ie,,iwere early Indian settleo-s from Assam; 
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it is unlikely that they were Buddhists at all, since even m 
the time of Hiuen-Tsang Buddhism had not secured an entrance 
into Assam ; (2) if in Lower Burma there were immigrants from 
the Orissa and Kalinga country, they might, if not Sarvasti- 
vadln, be, like the Buddhists of Kalinga in Hiuen-Tsang’s time, 
followers of the Great Vehicle of the Sthavira school, that is, 
Hlnayana Buddhists who accepted the dogmatic views of the 
Mahayana, while preserving their original Vinaya. 

In these circumstance-i the only sate procedure is to proceed 
chronologically and commence with the state of Carapa, corres- 
ponding to the modern Annam. The 0am people, who according^ 
to the Chinese notices were foreigners replacing, or ruling, a 
more primitive people, and who in the first century A.D. were 
still progressing northwards in Aniiam, were linguistically of 
Malay stock. The earliest inscription, which belongs palaeo- 
graphically to the second or third century A.l)., is in Sanskrit 
and speaks ot a king named SrI-Mara. This and the 
later inscriptions of <3. 400 A.D, and the fifth century show no 
trace of Buddhism and are purely Saivitc, This Saivite oharactei 
predominates in Campa to the end ; but lu the year 829 A.D. 
a joint donation is made to .Tina (Buddha) and Samkara, and in 
87S A.D. a dedication of a 8iva-linga is associated with erection 
of an imago of Buddha. A purely Buddhist inscription of 902 
A.D, records a dedication to Lokanatha by a Sthavira Naga- . 
puspa, head of the monastery of Pramudita-Loke^vara. Another 
inscription records the consecration, in 908 A.D,, of a Siva 
temple, DevaliAge^vara, and^ in 911 A.D., a Buddhist monastery, 
Sri-Vfddha-Loke^vara. Later we have in the same dynasty kings 
named respectively Parama-Buddhaioka and Parama-Brahnaloka. 
I-teing’s statement, at the end of the seventh century A.D., 
that the Buddhists ot Carapa belong to the Arya-Saipmiti-nilfaya, 
along with a few Sarvasti-vadins, is in apparent conflict with 
the mention of Loke^vara, Amitabhn, Vajradhatu, etc., in the 
Wiictiptions ; but it may perhaps be explained by the formula 
itigtiiimh liiated Vr§^u is* mentioned only occasionally. - 
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I’he institutions of Oarnpa appeAr to have been thoioughly 
Bralimanic. The inscriptions are in the style of the contem- 
poraiy Indian records, and their references to the Maha-Bharaia, 
Ramdyana, and the grammatical and other sciences, to Puranic 
stories and so forth, are on the lines of the Indian ones ; a 
peculi irity is seen in tlie use of apotheosis names of kings, 
Biiddhaloka, Brahmiloka and so forth. One king is named 
Parama-Bodhisat tv a . 

At the end of the i'2ih century A. D, Campa was conquered 
by Cambodia. 

The early history of the kingdom of Cimbodia is compli- 
cated by the question of the country Fu nan, of which a founda- 
tion account is given by two Chinese ambassadors who visited 
It about the middle of the third century A.B. The legend 
mentions a man named Hueu-t’ien, of a country called Ki, who 
married a NagI of Pu-nan and became the progenitor ot its kings. 
Fii-uan appears to have covered a wider area than Cambodia, 
which is af&rmed to have bren originally a vassal state of Pu-nan, 
The legend re-appears, with tlie Brahman Kaunijinya as the 
hero and the NagI Soma as his bride, in the account of ^bava- 
pura, the capital of (southern) Garnbodia. At one period, 
however, the Cambodian genealogies name as the ancestors the 
Mahar^i Kambu and the apsaras Merit, founders of the Solar 
dynasty. The state of Pu-nan appears to have been established not 
later than the first century A.D. Probably in tlie sec md century 
A.D, it acquired a gre it extension, including a large part of the 
Malay peninsula. Its kings have in the Chinese account the 
BUtname Pan, which probably corresponds to the Sanskrit 
Varman ; and according to reports belonging to the period 245-50 
A.D. it was in direct connection with the rulers of northern 
IiSia, Its script was similar to the (Brahmi) script which the 
Chinese knew in Central Asia. Towards the close of _the fifth 
century A.D. ilio religion seems to have been mainly Saivite ; 
but early in ' tlie sixth century two Buddhist monks of Pu-nan, 
SarnghiipSla, or Saingha varman, and Mandrasena, arrived 
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in Cliina and wero employed in translating scripUnes. About 
the end of tlie sixth century A.D. Fu-nan was subdued by its 
former vassal, Cambodia. The earliest Cambodian inscriptions, 
probably belonging to the end of the sixth and beginning of the 
seventh century A. D , bear marked resemblance to i\ Calukya 
inscription of 578 A.D., and to the Javanese inscriptions of 
Purnavarman, c. 400 A. D. The first of them are Saivite and 
make references toBrahmamcal scriptures, Fedas, Maha-Bhdrata, 
Rdmayana and Puranas, and speak of intermarriage between a 
Ksatriya princess and a Rrahm.in. Mention is made of Hari- 
Hara and even of a Visnii-0 iruje^vare^ana-lihga, testifying to an 
early tendency to amalgamate the two great Hindu gods. The 
first mention of Buddhists occurs ill an inscription of 664 A.D. ; 
but we have a somewhat earlier Chiaese statement ^ that there 
are many who follow the law of the Buddha and many others 
who follow ‘ the law of the Tao’, which latter is said to mean 
the Brahraauic religion. Tt seems that in the second half of 
the eighth century A D. both Campa and Cambodia suffered 
from attacks of Malays and Javanese, and that, in fact, 
Cambodia w.is conquered by a Sailendra Iviug of Sri-Vijaya, in 
central Sumatra. Early in the ninth century tbe Siva cult 
begins to have a Tantric tinge, and the wor&hip of the Deva- 
raja, the god incarnate m the king, commences. At the same 
period appears the worship of the Buddhist divinity Lokanatha, 
or Lokeiivara, and Buddhist figures become common in the ” 
architecture, Towards tbe end of the ninth century ^'e have 
towers in a temple con.^ccrated to deified ancestors and ances- 
tresses. Afterwards the deceased kings regularly receive titles, 
such as Indravarme^vara, identifying them with Siva. During 
the time of Ya^o\arraan, a Cambodian conqueror of Campa 
(fl. 900 A.D.), there appears for a period a new alphabel^.*;oJf 
porih Iqdiaa origin, which is* found also in south India -afid 

i ‘The letter i4Si ^ p.) troiJUiaeB Jay werimen to Ihe Ohiaeee court stows, that, tbaugh 
WM general, tbe Mebt^ina, WiU) pSipmUae, etc., was kuowii. 
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Java, and in the latter is used for writing a Mahayana inscrip- 
tion of 778 A. D. In Cambodia it is associated for the 
most part with Saivite regulations of a definitely Brahmanic 
character and with lefoitrocs to Snnflnit litciatnie. An 
inscription nf about the middle of the tenth centuiy is decidedly 
Buddhist, mentioning Loke4vara, Vajrapani, etc.; nliile another 
pays homage to Praifla-paranoita. Somewhat later ne find 
mention of the Tri-Hya and the Madhya-vihliriga-iSGstra and 
TaitDa-samgraha, and so of the full Mahayana, A king 
Suryavarman, of c. 1000 A.D., addresses a salutation to 
Buddha as the omniscient. He issues regulations for the 
monasteries, and his posthumous name is Nirvanapada. Never- 
theless he founded temples in honour of Siva and Visnu, and 
had pandits named Yogl^vara and Kavli^vani. The tendency to 
syncretism culminated in an inclusion (1067 A.D.) of Buddha in a 
lri~murti along with Brahma and Visnu, the whole, together 
with a lingo,, being dedicated to Siva, By the end of the twelfth 
century Cambodia was in friendly relations with Ceylon ; and at 
the end of the thirteenth it seems to have already adopted the 
Hinayana doctrine of Siam. According to Chau-ju-ku.i’s 
account (beginning of the 12th century) “ The people are devout 
Buddhists — the incantations of the Buddhists and Taoist 
priests have magical power.” 

It may be remarked that according to the same authority 
, Eafetern Sumatra (Palembaug) was Buddhist; so, too, wore, even 
from the 5th century A.D., parts at least of the Malay Peninsula. 

In regard to Java, which must have been paitly Indianized 
as early as the beginning of the second century A.D., — since in 
'132 A.D. a king Devavarman sent an embassy to Cbina — our 
first real information is cohtnined in the w’ell-known statement 
ofji'a-hian (c. 414) — 

” In ihi'» eounliy heretics, and Brahmans flourish, but the 
law of Buddha is not much known” • 

an'd in the rpek-insoriptions (c. 400) of Purpavarraan. In 433 
afnd 43G A.D. a certain Pishabarma, king of Aratan, in a letter 
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addressed to the Chinese Court, describes his stale as Buddliist. 
Certain inscriptions of East Borneo, of the third or fourth 
century A.D., relate to a Brahmaincal sacrifice. Tlte next 
Sanskrit inscription (732 A.D.) refers to the consecration of a 
linga. Later, during tiie ninth century A.D,, there was a 
revival of Saivism. In c. 778 A.D. an inscription records the 
dedication of a Buddhist temple, mentioning ‘ the Vinaya and 
the Mahayana ’ ; and about this time commences the period of 
great Buddhist struetui'es in Java. The encouragement of 
Buddhism is associated with the existence of a Sailendra dynasty 
in SrI-vijaya, Central Sumatra, a suggestion which derives 
support from developments which we have already noted in 
Cambodia. A notable point of difference between Java and the 
two countries which we have already considered lies in the fact 
that during the eleventh century A.D. there appears to have been 
in one region a strengthening of Vai^pavisrn. 

The same tendency to arailgamate Buddhism with Saivism, 
which was noted in Further India, appears in Java from about 
the eleventh century A.D., when we find the phrase Saim- 
saxigat-arsi. 

It is impossible, for various reasons, to consider now the 
great distinguishing feature in the Indianism of Java, namely, 
the existence of the large Old Kawi literature, which appears to 
have begun in the tenth century A.D. The professedly religious 
part of this literature, which includes a Brakmav,da-Puraij,a) a 
Saivitc Bhauana-koia, a Kamalidyaniknn, a Erhasyati-tattva, a 
Surya-sevana, is partly Buddhist and partly Saiva ; and there are 
works concerned with mantras. Further, there is nUi literature, 
Kdmamlahn, etc.; law, ^iva-^d.iam, Devnd'in.da, etc.; grammar, 
lexicography, medicine, cosmogony and history ; many works 
representig the Mahd-Bharata and the Hdmciyav,a ; also ot^er 
poems, a Smafa-doLhana, on the subject of the KuwJdra-samkihwoa, 
a Krs^ynnaf a Kalayavanantaka, an Agastya-parva ; legends and 
romances of Java and Bali ; and the Tantri literature, similar to 
jthe Fa^ea-tantra, on which it is based. As is obvious, the bulk 
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of this literature, depends upon the Sanskrit ; and it frequently 
quotes Sanskrit verses ; but the critical relations to the corres- 
ponding Sanskrit works are complicated and cover wide diver- 
gences of matter and nomenclature, which, however, in some 
cases, as in certain Mahd-Bhdrata works, do not quite deprive 
the Javanese compositions of value in regard to the text of the 
originals. This sort of loose correspondence of versions to 
Sanskrit originals is a phenomenon not confined to the Javanese 
literature, and will have to be considered in a wider reference. 
As regards Javanese ‘ Vedas,' it should be noted that at various 
• times there has been much talk also of Tamil Vedas, which 
turn out to be merely the Saiva Naldym-pirahandam : in the 
case of Bali the Vedas, which have been brought to light and 
published by M. Sylvain Levi, are found to be merely short 
selections of Vedic hymns, Upanisads, etc., on the one hand and 
Buddhist Mahayiina fragments on the other. 

It is now time to draw a lesson from the facts which we 
have cursorily reviewed. The first and most important observa- 
tion to be made is that in all these areas the earliest, strongest 
and most persistent characteristic of the Indian civilization 
which flourished there is its Brahmanic character : the com- 
pleteness of the assimilation of Indian modes of expression, 
litetary styles and references, mythological and religious 
. apparatus is highly remarkable : the literary forms of the inscrip- 
tions, from the earliest Gampa records of the second or third 
century A,D., agree with the corresponding Indian documents, 
showing quite similar rhetorical tropes, Mesas, and allusions 
and so forth. All this, together with the evidence of alphabeti- 
cal, archaeological and art cori-espondences, proves that between 
these countries and India a fairly continuous series of com- 
munTcations, direct or indirect, was maintained. In all the 
cases the development of Buddhism is posterior, apd the 
Buddhism is of a kind termed Mahayana, in regard to whicli, 
hqyvever, there are certain reserves which may have to be made : 


‘a fullMahayana stage, wdth PrajM-pdramitds and even VijMna- 

tt^lgOSB) , • 
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vQdo references, seems to have been attained in Cambodia in the 
tenth century. 

There are important historical questions still awaiting 
solution More than once it has been suggested that there arc 
grounds for supposing that the Mabayanist influences reached 
Campa and Cambodia not from India direct, but fiom Java or 
from the Sumatran kingdom of Sri-Vijaya, under the Sailendra 
dynasty ; a supplementary suggestion is to the, effect that the 
tendency to amalgamate Mahayana ideas with Saivism came to 
Sri-Vijaya and Java from Bengal. These are matters which 
involve careful investigation of affiliations of alphabets and of 
artistic and architectural styles ; also of the history of traffic 
from Indian porta, both on the east (Tamrahpti, Caritra, 
Euduru, etc ) and on the west (ports in Gujarat and Malabar) . 

In regard to the early colonization of CampS one thing seems to 
be rather clear : it is highly unlikely that the Campa population, 
of Malay affinity, received its very early Indianization either 
from India direct, or from the Khmer country beyond the 
mountains ; it was constantly at war with the Ehmer-Co mhodian 
kingdom, by which it was ultimately subdued. Whence 
then could its Indianization have come, save from Sumatra# 
Java or Malaysia in general ? That at an early date both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism had spread beyond Sumatra and 
Java is attested by some short Sanskrit inscriptions found in , 
Borneo. 

In regard to Ceylon, with its continuous tradition of Pali 
Buddhism, scarcely anything need be said. But we may note 
in the Chronicle narratives a frequent re-appearance of a Maha- 
yanisi minority. In the general Pali literature there has been a 
persistent tendency to folbw Sanskrit models, a tendency well 
illustrated by KumSradSsa’s sixth century poem, the J^akl- 
hdLraitf^^md, by the ditta-poetry in imitation of the Megha-duUi>. 
The Tamila, constitute a third of the population of Ceylon, 
bav^> it seems, ft Bteratuie hardly distinguishable from that^of 
their hlhdgwd ha Indlft. 

h 
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There is dne veiy impressive particular matter •which 
presents itself both in Fuither India and in Java ; and that is 
the literary predominance of the two great epics, the MaM- 
Bkarata and the Bamdyana, attested bj allusions in inscriptions, 
by versions, by repre-ventations in art. Even in Central Asia we 
have found a version of the RdmayaxM. May we not say that on 
the circumft reiiiie of Hinduism wc can read plainly, what is a 
partly latent truth at the centre, namely that fundamentally Indian 
culture ivas the Mahd-Bharata and the Bamayana and that these 
were sufficient to constitute Indian cultuie? 


[Bthhographical Note Cooceining the subiects mentioned in this Lpctnte reference may 
be Liede to one or tno publications addi lonal to tbo e (ited above, vtz , Brahmaweat Oodt 
in Burma and Sanehnt Buddhtrm tn Burmi, by Nibarmu]an Bay; Le Fou^nan, by P. Felliot 
(SnlletiD de I'B'co'e Branoaiee d’Extiame Orient, Vol III, 1003, pp. 248-303); Vol. XXI 
(1921) of the same Bnllatin, containing a simmary and review of all departments of the great 
woik of research accomphabed by the E'cole Brant aise in Indo China ] 




